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AN AUTUMN SUNSET. 


BY EDITH THOMAS. 
wildfire about the stooping 
sheaves, . 
Climbs up the hill and dyes in fervid bath 
The tender promise of the aftermath, 
And fans to redder tlame the frost-bright 
leaves 
On forest bough and path? 


What runs 


What liquid amber overlays the stream, 
And paints the quick, dark swallows, as 
they dart 
Through windless heaven, gathering to de- 
part, 
And gilds the web and floating motes that 
seem 
A crowd in airy mart’? 
What flame has lit a lamp in window-panes 
That westward look, and poured = such 
glamour down 
Upon the roofs and gables of the town, 
That now they stand in pomp of Moorish 
fanes 
And towers of old renown? 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We begin the publication, this week, of 
a series of Reminiscences of the Early 
Woman Suffrage Movement prep ared 
years ago for publication by Mrs. Hannah 
Tracy Cutler, at the earnest request of 
Lucy Stone. They will be read with 
equal pleasure by old and young; by the 
old for their suzgestiveness, by the young 
for their portraiture of events wh ch have 
prepared the way for Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah, and for the 
follow. 








-_-- 





The injustice of excluding women from 
a voice in the 
strikingly shown by the Boston Daily 
Post, which claims to be the most widely 
circulated morning daily paper in New 
England. In a leading editorial it asks 
the question: ‘‘How will free silver affect 
the women of the United States,’ and 
says: 

In 1890, when the last census was taken, 
there were 30,554,370 females in the 
United States. The males numbered 32, 
067,880. So far as regards mere numbers, 
then, the women of the United States may 
properly claim equal consideration with 
the men in all matters of public policy 
alfecting the general welfare. If it were 
a question of numbers, indeed, here in 
Massachusetts the women could claim the 
greater right; for, by the same census, 
the females were in a majority of 63,525 
in this State. But there is a higher con- 
sideration than this, namely, that the 
women of the United States are the home- 
makers, bearing the burden of the domes- 
tic economy, the planning, the arrange- 
ments and the administration of the 
household, the first to feel the pinch of 


straitened circumstances, the sufferers on | 


whom disaster falls most heavily. And 
this position which the women of the 
United States hold imposes upon the 
men —upon their husbanus, brothers 
and sons—the duty of watching most 
carefully over their interests. Except 
in a few of the States, the men alone 
vote: but the equal interest of the 
women in many of the questions decided 
by the votes of the men, fully entitles 
them to exercise their influence in direct- 
ing the votes of those who represent them. 

The fact that every woman has an 
equal interest with every man in every 
question which is decided by the votes of 
men, is the strongest possible reason why 
women should vote. The silver question 
is a salient case, and will attract the 
attention of many who have hitherto re- 
garded woman sutfrage as an abstraction. 
But every measure of trade and finance, 
of war and peace, affects the life of women, 
and it is monstrous that their ‘opinions 
are not counted. H. B. B. 
-_--- a 

Will J. Monroe, in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, has published a series of sugges- 
tive articles on the Higher Education of 
Women in Europe. He finds that no 
nation offers women such educational op- 
portunities as they enjoy in the United 
States. Germany, he pronounces two 





| centuries behind us, 


| where. 


| 








States that will | 


presidential election is | 


| of Germany, Austria, or Hungary. 





In Paris there are 
more foreign women students than else- 
England is entitled to second con- 
sideration. The Scandinavian countries, 
Finland, and even Russia are in advance 
Hol- 
land and Belgium admit women to uni- 
versity degrees, but Spain and Portugal 
have done little for their higher education. 
In Roumania women are admitted to the 
universities. 
- -_——— 

In Switzerland not only the universities 
but the polytechnic schools are open to 
women. In Italy while women are ex- 
cluded as students they have been college 
professors for centuries. ‘The darkest 
spots—the deserts as regards the higher 
education of women—are Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Turkey. In the last 
named empire except in the schools of the 
missionaries, women have no educational 
opportunities whatever. 

-_<-- 


MRS. LI HUNG CHANG IGNORED. 








New York, Serr. 15, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Li Hung Chang, the distinguished wise 
man from the East, is to-day fairly 
launched on his homeward journey. What 
of his impressions of the New World? 
Possibly he is cogitating over the report 
he will make to his people concerning the 
habits and mission of the people of the 
United States. Whatever may be his con- 
clusions, he will directly or indirectly in- 
tluence millions of people regarding their 
future attitude toward the United States. 

Is it not remarkable that no representa- 
tive of this country imitated the great 
mandarin’s example, by asking one ques- 
tion of him, the answer to which would 
have interested more than one-half the 
population of this country? Yet there 
has not been an intimation in the daily 
papers that an ex-minister, a reporter, or 
any one else ventured to ask after the 
health of Mrs. Li Hung Chang, or whether 
there were any honorable women con- 
nected with his suite. ‘Neither did any 
representative of this government appear 
to have remembered a wife, mother, or 
sister, suitable to receive or confer honor 
upon the noble Chinese visitor. 

This ‘grand old man’’ was féted to his 
heart’s content, and apparently to the 
satisfaction of the great men who enter- 
tained him. Is it possible that the honor 
of presenting a wife at a senatorial dinner 
must have been conferred by the Popo- 
cratic boy orator? If the Republican 
nominee had performed a similar act of 
justice and chivalry toward Mrs. Me- 
Kinley, tremendous applause would have 
been awarded him from every part of the 
United States by women and generous 
men. Surely some Republicans must ad- 
mit that all the good has not emanated 
from their own leaders, when they are 
obliged to acknowledge that the old 
bachelor (Senator Hill), whom the papers 
announced to be ina strange way, know- 
ing not where to look for aid—even from 
him has come the first great example 
which will do away in a measure with 
unwholesome ‘‘stag’’ dinners. Some good 
Republicans and gold Democrats may yet 
discover that they have wives and sisters 
who should receive and bestow wise coun- 
sel with their husbands at political dinners. 

The Popocrat nominee needed to put 
out no feelers to ascertain the pulse of 
the Democratic leaders concerning the 
propriety of his leaving Lincoln on his 
first campaign tour in an ordinary car of 
the common people, accompanied by his 
wife. Whetherthe leaders of any politi- 
cal party are ready to admit it or not, 
there is a tremendous power in the in- 
fluence of substantial womanhood behind 
the throne of the shrewdest politicians, 
and if the Popocrats receive the benetit of 
it, more is the pity for the Democrats and 
Republicans. In my opinion, William 
Jennings Bryan has done more for general 
womanhood by his example than the 
eloquence of the suffragists can do from 
the rostrum. 

Men politicians are likely to be as truly 
surprised some day at the strength of 
other political questions than monetary, 
which are working their way to the sur- 
face, as they were when Mr. Bryan was 
nominated. 

I have not noticed in the dailies that 
any woman of the United States was pre- 
sented to Li Hung Chang, save a reporter 
who managed to ask hima a few minor 
questions. It is certain that Li Hung 
Chang was not made acquainted with the 
womanhood of the Western World. No 
woman was given the opportunity to con- 
fer or receive honor at any féte or banquet 


| 








given to this very remarkable guest from 
the Old, Old World. If the Democratic 
nominée had entertained the Chinese 
nobleman, doubtless Mrs. Bryan would 
have presented congratulations from the 
women of the United States. 

Li Hung Chang paid kindly deference to 
the widow of General Grant for her hus- 
band’s sake. His Excellency’s honest 
sentiments, expressed by his dignified, 
reverential manner at the tomb of General 
Grant, did more to counteract the im- 
pression of the American people that the 
intelligent Chinese give attention only to 
the cultivation of the intellect of the male 
man at the expense of his heart, than any 
expression in words which he could have 
uttered, ELIZABETH B, GRANNIS, 

{Our correspondent overlooks, in the 
above censure of American politicians for 
not asking after the health of Mrs. Li 
Hung Chang, that there may be an indefi- 
nite number of ladies entitled to the com- 
pliment. Which Mrs. Li Hung Chang 
would they have referred to, and how 
many? It might have been embarrassing, 
even to the distinguished diplomat, to 
have answered such a question. More- 
over, according to Chinese etiquette, such 
an inguiry would have been an insult to 
the noble Chinese visitor. On the whole, 
may it not be better not to put new wine 
into old bottles, lest explosions may ensue? 

H. B. B.} 


-_--_ 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


Miss Adelaide V. Finch, of Lewiston, 
Me., has been elected principal of the 
Teachers’ Training School in Fall River, 


Miss Finch is a graduate of the Oswego’ 
Normal School, and has taught in Minne- | 


apolis under Miss Arnold, now of Boston. 
She succeeds Miss Elizabeth 
who resigned to go to Newport, R. I. 

Miss Marie Ives has been named by the 
women of New Haven as a candidate for 
the board of education. One of the retir- 
ing members, W. E. Morgan, declines to 
be a candidate for renomination, and says 
he retires in favor «f, Miss Ives. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
in this city has furnished instruction to 
over 60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popu- 


For the Woman's Journal. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE WORK. 


An Autobiography. 


BY MRS. HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER, 
Part I. 

When a great work is to be inaugurated, 
it usually occurs that several people ..- 
motely situated, and often belonging to 
somewhat different classes, are simul- 
taneously moved by similar impulses, and 
swayed by like convictions. While a few 
advanced thinkers East, stirred by strong 
convictions upon the question of human 
rights, especially as regarded the colored 
people, were led to consider their applica- 


| tion to the condition of women, similar 


| emies and common schools for girls, 


thoughts were stirring in the minds of a 
few Western women, incited thereto by the 
natural movement of the age towards the 
great question of emancipation. 

My first impulses, individually, must 
have grown out of my own personal needs. 
I craved a liberal education, but my native 
State, Massachusetts, while boasting the 
grandest University in the nation for the 
education of men, had only private acad- 
At 


| the age of fourteen years I was allowed to 


larity is constantly increasing. Its cur- 
riculum is not confined to music, but | 


oratory and modern languages have finely- 
equipped departments, and the best in- 
structors money can procure. Special 
attention, also, is given to instruction in 
pianoforte-tuning. The charges are low 
when compared with those of other musi- 
eal schools. The new instructors are the 
following: Charles E. White will teach 
voice culture; William E. Sackett, piano- 
forte: Dr. Albert H. Jeffrey, also piano- 


forte: and Miss Flora L. Goldsmith, vio- | 
| dent, and together we studied theology, 


| till the rising tide of Abolition led him to 


The latter is a recent graduate of the 
Conservatory. Inthe home department, 
Miss Sarah A. Perkins has decided to 
accept the position of preceptress per- 
manently. 


lin. 


Acting under authority of the school 
board and with the direction of a commit- 
tee of oculists, the Baltimore school- 
teachers tested the eyesight of the children 
of the city’s public schools. The eyes of 


53,067 pupils were examined, and the 
results are interesting and suggestive: 


9,051 pupils were found to have such 
defective eyesight as to make school work 
unsafe: 53 per cent. of the children were 
found not to be in the enjoyment of nor- 
mal vision. Curiously enough, the per- 
centage of defective eyesight steadily 
decreased with the age of the pupils. No 
explanation is offered for this improve- 
ment in eyesight with age and the use of 
the eyes under school conditions. Until 
such explanation is given, it might be 
argued either that the eyesight of the race 
is deteriorating, being worst in the chil- 
dren latest born, or that there are defects 
in vision which are remedied either by 
nature or art. It was found that many 
blackboards and maps in the schools were 
not placed in the proper light, and the 
report of the oculists recommends yearly 
examinations hereafter of the pupils’ eye- 
sight, and the adoption of a uniform 
system of adjustable seats and desks, 
regulated according to the heights of the 
children. The large percentage. nearly 
one-fifth of the total number examined, 


found to bein no condition to do school | 


work at all, is a warning to parents and 
school authorities all over the country. 
It shows great negligence and ignorance 
on the part of parents, where the respon- 
sibility rests in the first place, and where 
periodical examinations of the pupils’ 
eyesight by school authorities will place 
it at last. 





take my books to school and to study 
rhetoric and philosophy from the limited 
text-books that found their way to aur 
Then I wanted to study Latin, 
and through the indulgence of our old 
family doctor I began to study it, so 
that when my father’s family removed to 
Northern Ohio, L took my Latin aspira- 
tions along, and, seated on a log which 
constituted a portion of the rude fire- 
place, by the light of a hickory torch I 


schools, 


| read my Virgil, and conned the elements 
Hammett, | 


of English, while my brothers and younger 
sister romped and ate nuts and parched 
corn in the same room, 

When Oberlin was announced, a new 
college rising from the ashes of the forest, 
it was newsed abroad that women were to 
be admitted on the same terms as men, 
though it was strongly advised that a 
more limited course would be more modest 
and commendable for the weaker sex. 

I, of course, anticipated nothing less 
than a thorough college course, but when 
I mentioned this to my father, he at once 
forbade me to think of any such folly, 
though I assured him that I should never 
ask for assistance. He said it was not a 
proper thing for young men and women 
to attend school together, and I need not 
think of it. Yet he had gone to school 
with his sisters and their young friends 
and never deemed it animpropriety. The 
result was that I early married, as the 


| law gives girls a right to do at eighteen 


years of age. But my husband was a stu- 


enter the field as a lecturer. After many 
and strange experiences, he one day read, 
in the life of Granville Sharpe, how at a 
mature age he read English law to assure 
himself whether ‘‘slaves could breathe in 
England.’’ My husband said: ‘I feel that 
I fully understand the question from the 
religious standpoint, but I do not know it 
in its legal aspects.’’ So he entered his 
name asa student in a lawyer's office, but, 
after a day or two spent there, he found 
the interruption of callers interfering with 
his reading, and he came home, bringing 
his Blackstone, and informed me that he 
proposed resuming his old habit of reading 
aloud to me, since he could more fully 
remember when he did so, and, if anything 
was obscure, we could discuss questions 
together as we were in the habit of doing. 

I was, of course, delighted with the 
proposal, and prepared to listen to the 
words of wisdom that had been so fully 
revered by the wise. My heart leaped up 
at the few first sentences, as they fell in 
reverent tones from the reader's lips, de- 
claring law to be the expression of that 
which was in accordance with the will of 
God. To my woman’s mind the first few 
clauses settled the whole question of hu- 
man slavery, and, indeed, of all manifest 
injustice. When a break in the reading 
occurred, I expressed my clear conviction 
that the enunciation of such a foundation 


for all common law at once settled the 


| question at issue. We were taught by the 


great Teacher that ‘all things whatso- 
ever we would that men should do to us 
we should do to them,’ consequently, as 
we would not be bought and sold, bartered 
as property or driven by the lash vo labor, 
we had no right, no real law for such a 
system as slavery. 

But such hasty conclusions 
lenced by the many words that it took to 


were si- 


(Continued on Second Page). 





VOMEN. 


Mrs. Carrie CHuapMAN-Carr is in 
California, addressing large audiences. 

Mrs. HAnNNAn J. BAILey, president of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
has made a gift of five thousand dollars to 
| the Temperance Temple in Chicago. 

Mrs. ADELAIDE A, CLAFLIN has taken 
her degree at the Meadville (Pa.) Theologi- 
cal School. She completed the studies of 
the usual three years’ course in two years, 
and did a year’s work in Hebrew besides. 


CONCERNING 


| 
| 





Dr. GRACE KIMBALL, in an interview 
in the London Daily Chronicle, describes 
the recent disturbances in Constantino- 
ple, of which she was an eye-witness. Dr, 
Kimball was standing on the steps of the 
Ottoman Bank on the day it was seized, a 
short time before the attack took place. 


Miss A, FE. Taytor, of Kennedy, N. Y., 
has invented an ingenious clothes-pin. She 
was led to make it by seeing a wire clothes- 
pin, such a complicated affair that she knew 
it could not be sold for tre cost of manu- 
facture. So she invented the present de- 
vice, for which she has received a silver 
medal, 

Mrs. HeLen T. CLARKE, an occasional 
contributor of stories and verses to the 


WomAN’s JOURNAL, who. edited the 
‘“Woman’s Page’’ of the Hoboken Ob- 
server for some weeks, is now on the 


editorial staff of The Housewife, published 
by the A. D. Porter Co., at 26 Reade 
Street, New York. 

Mrs, Joun Munror, of Elbridge, N. Y., 
seventy-tive years of age, made a quantity 
of maple syrup with her own hands from 
the trees that grew in her yard, She 
then invited her friends to cone to her 
house and partake of it, and fried hot 
fritters for all who came. By this unique 
“Suffrage Sociable’ she cleared ten dol- 
lars for the Organization Fund. 

Mrs. PiumbBiey, of Utah, has been 
granted a patent for a cap, the crown of 
which is the exact representation of 
a sixteen -petal daisy. The  sixteen- 
petal daisy has been adopted as the 
emblem of the silver party, and the cap is 
designed to be worn by silver sympa- 
thizers. The national committee of the 
silver party has announced its intention 
of buying a quantity of Mrs. Plumbley’s 
caps and distributing them in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Miss CLARA BARTON has arrived in 
New York. She declines to talk much to 
interviewers, but is preparing a detailed 
report of her work for the National Red 
Cross Society and the Relief Committees. 
It will be awaited with much interest. 
Miss Barton declares, however, that the 
Armenians were starving, and that they 
must be helped. ‘‘The problem which 
will confront the civilized world next 
winter,’ Miss Barton said, ‘‘is whether it 
will permit these poor people to starve to 
death. Itis one which demands an im- 
mediate answer. The world has this 
responsibility upon its hands.” 

QUEEN MARGHERITA of Italy has lately 
given a proof of her interest in science by 
heading a subscription list for the estab- 
lishment of an astronomical observatory 
upon Monte Rosa with four thousand 
francs. The Queen has become familiar 
with Alpine scenery through her large 
experience in mountain-climbing. She 
first undertook it as a means of reducing 
flesh, but it has grown to be a favorite 
exercise with her. It is not probable that 
a woman of her position would be per- 
mitted to undertake such a hazardous 
adventure as to scale Monte Rosa, the 
highest peak in the Italian Alps, but 
she has become familiar with its striking 
outlines from many different heights in 
its neighborhood. 

Mrs. Booker T. WASHINGTON, the 
wife of the principal of the Institution for 
Colored Youth at Tuskegee, Ala., is no 
less earnest in her work among the 
women of her race than is her husband 
among the Negro farmers, whom he has 
taught and helped for years past. In- 
spired by the resolutions made at the first 
conference of these men in 182, she deter- 
mined to devote herself to raising their 
wives, and giving them a new, broader 
idea of life. She began her labors in a 
shabby upper room, where she and six 
other women discussed ways and means. 
‘To-day there is a weekly conference of 
over four hundred women, some of them 
walking sixteen miles to be present. 
There are talks on useful subjects, there 
| are classes and a library for the children, 
| and the whole neighborhood has been 
| elevated andl improved, 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE WORK. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
render such applications as my hasty con- 
clusions acceptable by the cool head and 
long thoughts of masculine wisdom. So 


we read on, finding little that could be | 
construed as applicable to the constitu- | 


tional question save the general declara- 
tion that laws, to be binding, must be in 
accordance with the will of God. But 
mixed up with the many definitions of 
rights, moral and civil, | found that there 
were distinctions between the rights of 
men and the rights of women, especially 
the rights of married women, Certain ex- 
ceptions were made, and the classifications 
struck meas strange and unnatural. For 
instance, defining who might enter into 
contracts, the exceptions included in- 
fants, idiots, criminals and femmes covert. 
I asked my husband why such distinctions 


should be made, why married women 


should be included in the same category | 


with infants, idiots and criminals. Were 
they legally thus regarded? He said, 
after some deliberation, “It must be in- 
tended for the protection of women. The 
common law is manifestly benevolent in 
its intentions, and thus guards women 
against assuming responsibilities that 
might be perplexing.” When he read 
about devices and wills my ears were 
open, and I learned that any father might, 
by last will and testament, provide for the 
guardianship of any child or children born 
of his marriage at the time of his decease, 
or within legal time thereafter, also that 
he might dispose of two-thirds of the real 
estate held by him at the time of decease, 
the law reserving the use of one-third to 
the widow during her natural life, but 
permitting him to make ultimate disposi- 
tion of the same by last will and testa- 
ment. Personal property, with certain ex- 
ceptions, was his to dispose of, even though 
it might consist of wedding presents from 
his wife’s friends—and I remembered the 
will of Daniel Webster, in which he be- 
queathed to his wife the silver she brought 
to him at their marriage. 

When one enters the path of investiga- 
tion there is no telling where it may end. 
As my husband was known to be study- 
ing law, my poor neighbors began to call 
on me for opinions regarding their 
troubles, and I saw how fearfully these 
laws, intended for women's protection, 
were used for their oppression, One had 
earned money with the intention of pro- 
~iding comforts for the approaching win- 
ter, but the man for whom she had labored 
refused to pay her unless her husband 
signed an order. and he would do that only 
on condition that the money should be 
paid to him, and then he would indulge in 
a grand debauch. Another drunken man, 
who did nothing for the maintenance of 
his wife and son, insisted on a writ of 
habeas corpus that he might take the 
child from her care and protection and 
commit him to the guardianship of disso- 
lute men. Thus my observations broad- 
ened, and I began to question the basis of 
our laws. I said, ‘The men have set aside 
whatever they found oppressive to them- 
selves, but they have left their wives and 
daughters at the mercy of the old common 
law, and if we may ask the chains to be 
stricken from the limbs of the slave, why 
not ask that the legal injustice to women 
should be redressed?”’ Thus some years 


passed, and the anti-slavery struggle 
waxed hotter and hotter. My husband 


was admitted to the bar, and he decided 
that there was an important field for an 
Abolition lawyer. But in the midst of his 
purposes for good, he was pursued by a 
mob while he was showing some slaves 
the way on the Underground R. R., and 
the result of the exposure and abuse of 
that night cost his life. He died on the 
last day of August, and on the 21st of 
December I gave birth to a son who bears 
his name, Jno. Martin Tracy. None of 
the generous anti-slavery friends who 
helped pay the fines inflicted upon him 
by the State for sheltering the fugitives 
from bondage came to my aid. My father 
took me to his own home, built a log cabin 
and sheltered me and my three little ones 
till my pen brought me some small means 
of sustenance. Here, in that obscure cab- 
in, | pondered the twin wrongs to woman 
and to the African with my mother, whose 
clear head and noble heart divined the 
right in all human affairs, and the true 
and only way of bringing it to pass. 
While living in this obscure little town, 
Rochester, Lorain Coun y, Ohio, in 1845, 
we formed the first Woman's ‘Temperance 
Society that I have ever known. 
(Continued next week.) 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S APPLES. 


The English papers say that the talk 
about Queen Victoria abdicating is all 
nonsense. Her Majesty’s rheumatism is 
not troubling her, and expects to 
order her six barrels of apples from Amer- 
The apple which the Queen 


she 


ica as usual. 


eats while sitting at her fireside during 


| 








winter evenings is the Albermarle pippin, 
and is grown by a fruit-raiser in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia.— Advance. 


-_—-—— 


MRS. STOWE AS GRANDMOTHER. 





Mrs. James T. Fields, in the Atlantic, 
quotes from private letters written by 
Mrs. Stowe soon after the advent of her 


daughter's baby, suggesting a new way of | 


settling the woman question: 


‘Il am doing just what you say,”’ she 
wrote, “being first lady-in-waiting on his 
new majesty. He is very pretty, very 
gracious and good, and his littke mamma 
and he are a pair. Lam getting to be an 
old fool of a grandma, and to think there 
is no bliss under heaven to compare with 
a baby.”’ Later she wrote on the same 
subject: “You ought to see my baby. I 
have discovered a way to end the woman 
controversy. Let the women all say that 
they won't take care of the babies till the 
laws are altered. One week of this dis- 
cipline would bring all the men on their 
marrow-bones. Only tell us what you 
want they would say, and we will do it. 
Of course you may imagine me trailing 
after our little king—tirst granny-in-wait- 
ing. 





=_—— 


THE WOMEN OF NORWAY. 





Prof. William James, of Harvard, says 
that in Norway the life of the women has 
been entirely revolutionized by the use of 
the ski, or snowshoe, as a sport for both 
sexes. Asa result they are ‘‘not only say- 
ing good-by to the traditional feminine 
pallor and delicacy of constitution, but 
are actually taking the lead in every edu. 
cational and social reform.’ He believes 
that tennis, skating, and even the bicycle 
craze among our own girls will lead toa 
sounder and heartier moral tone in Ameri- 
‘an society.—Congregationalist. 





-_- _ 


A QUESTION OF CIVILIZATION. 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Sept. 10, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

One evening many years ago | repaired 
to a chureh in Lawrence, Kan., on the 
occasion of some ordinary meeting. When 
I reached the place I found an unusual 
crowd and commotion. It was whispered 
about that Luey Stone and her husband, 
Mr. Blackwell, were present and would 
speak. Both gave short on 
woman suffrage, reiterating many things 
with which #ome of their hearers were 
familiar. Lucy Stone dwelt at some 
length on woman's right to the ballot, a 
point which she always urged with the 
earnestness that comes of a real taith 
in acause. At the conclusion of these 
remarks a number of persons gathered 
around the speakers to exchange greet- 
ings. In the midst of these proce edings 
Luey Stone, whom | had never before seen, 
turned to me and said: 

“I felt as if IL was not speaking well. It 
seemed useless to repeat before this au- 
dience what you all doubtless believe as 


addresses 


wellasl. | wasembarrassed at the thought 
that I had no dissenting opinions to meet 
and overcome.” 

Not long after, a prominent man of this 
place who was present said to me: 

‘She was unwise in asking the ballot for 
woman as a natural right. ‘Lhe ballot 
notaright. It is the gift of the govern- 
ment.”’ 

This man was known as nominally in 
favor of woman’s rights. He was a literary 
man of some note, of versatile powers and 
extensive information. Yet he looked 
upon woman as having no rights that 
government was bound to respect. 

Lucy Stone tells of occasions when she 
was so repelled, where she had every rea- 
son to expect endorsement and help, that 
a lump came into her throat and stopped 
the flow of words. In like manner | felt 
that the gentleman's mistake was so great, 
and the way out of it so long, that I left 
him without a word, in the confident pos- 
session of his mistaken idea, 

What a luxury it is to make erroneous 
statements on questions of moment with- 
out bringing on oneself some immediate 
personal disaster! If one were a day 
laborer or a mechanic, and should do a 
botched piece of work, woe be unto him. 
But a literary man dealing with public or 
reform questions may say ‘*This is so,”’ 
when it is not, and there is no decisive 
appeal. There is no well-known advocate 
of equal suffrage that has not pleaded 


is 


directly and indirectly for the exten- 
sion of the ballot to woman on the 
score of right. Yet there are men that 
might be supposed to know better 
who, when the question of right is 
mentioned, will tly back at once on 


political lines as far as Egypt if necessary, 
and will declare that there is no question 
of right involved. But what is govern- 
ment, as we know it in this country, which 
has such priceless gifts as the ballot to 
bestow on whomsvever it will and to with- 
hold from others at its sovereign pleasure? 
Other governments of the world are the 
result of contentions and wars. Our gov- 
ernment isa deliberate plan and purpose 
to give form and force to the popular will. 
All authority and power reside in the peo- 
ple. These are only delegated for a brief 








| mentioned in connection with her name. 


time and in limited measure to representa- 
tives, and then return to their original 
source, Asa logical result, each normal 
individual constitutes of right a unit, and | 
in this primal power and 

authority. The ballot isthe ordinary way 

of using that right. ‘+All rights inhere in 

the people,’ and the government cannot 

give a right any more than the chemist 

can create an atom. We either 

anchor our laws and institutions on this 

basis, or on the power and authority at- | 
tained in some way by the chief of state 
and his subordinates. 

In theory we rest upon the rights and 
powers of the individual citizen. Officials | 
are servants, not masters. How is it, then, 
that men on this point can be brought to | 
offer their own heritage of inalienable | 
rights for such a miserable mess of pot- 
tage as that our ballot is the gift of the 
government and therefore may be denied 
Our government is not a rule 


counts one 


must 


to women? 
nor a reign, but an administration of the 
people’s will. From its first organization 
woman should have had the ballot in her 
hand, and have stood as the political equal 
of man, This would have squared our 
theory with our practice at once, and have 
saved much human misery and national 
humiliation. But the great statesmen of 
that day seem not to have considered her 
vase. The reason is not far to seek. ‘The 
patriarchal and autocratic form of family 
life had always squared so well with every 
phase of monarchy, covering and em- 
bellishing the severest contours and facts 
of life with the intricate draperies of ex- 
clusiveness, that no one thought that it, 
too, might need reforming. So they let 
woman severely alone in the family, to be 
taken care of by the men-folks, and to be 
under their subjection during the term of 
her natural life. 

In accounting for this anomalous fact, 
we must remember that in the beginning 
of our national history woman had not 
advanced much further than to remove the 
yashmak from her head, and to look the 
world fairly in the face. No one believed 
in her then, and she did not believe in her- 
self. She could gotosuch primary schools 
as they had, and learn to read, provided 
her natural aptitude for letters was great 
enough to allow her to use the Bible as a 
first reading book. Without that ability 
she was indeed undone. There were no 
high schools for her; colleges were not 


Professional schools might as well have 
been located on the planet Mars, along 
the banks of its celebrated canals, so far 





were they beyond her reach. She had | 
few property rights, and passed as a legal 
infant from the control of her father to | 
the control of her husband, 

Now, when we behold the great trans- 
formations in her condition brought about 
by agitation under free institutions which 
were not intended at first for her direct 
benetit, we are that we are | 
still left dragging along on the steep hill- 
side of the upward way on this great na- 
tional question. One would naturally | 
suppose, after so much has been accom- | 
plished by and in her 
interests, after much has been 
ceded, that the reactionary spirit in man 
would no longer hold out against her, and 
that he would capitulate, make a complete 
surrender, and allow her to take her right- 
ful place as his political equal to all in- 
But this sense of jus- 


astonished 


woman herself 


sO con- 


tents and purposes. 
tice and consistency is not yet seen de- | 
scending in bodily form upon the heads | 
that so much need it. R. E. Rice. 


-_—-—- 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


The Political Study Committee of the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has wisely recommended a course 
on the money question for the current 
season. The books supplied are written 
by the most representative advocates of 





the opposite sides on the currency ques- 
tion. The September number of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Bulletin addresses the fol- 


lowing good suggestions to Suffrage Clubs: 
The Course of Study in Political Science 
for the second year’s work is now fairly on 
its way. Notices of it have been given in 
at least two thousand papers. A Prospee- 
tus has been sent to nearly every club in 
the United States and to all persons in 
unorganized towns whose names were 
obtainable. We hope every club will devote 
September and October at least to this 
work, The books for the year cost only 
$1.45 postpaid, with an extra 25 cents if a 
Question Book is added. One copy of 
this book for each club will suftice if 
strict economy is necessary, but that one 
copy is absolutely necessary to successful 
work, It would be very helpful for each 
student to possess one. The whole sum 
isa very small one to expend upon one’s 
political education. It is hoped every 
suffragist will engage in this work. How 
do you stand on the tariff? Hlow do you 
stand on the money question? Do you 
know? ‘Take the Course of Study in which 
all sides of those absorbing topics are pre- 
sented by acknowledged leaders, and de- 
termine intelligently where you stand. 
We recommend that all Political Science 
Study Clubs should give at leas’ two pub- | 
lic meetings during the campaign, one on | 
the money question, the other on the | 





tariff. The effect of a discussion of these 
topics under the auspices of suffragists 
will be to win friends toour cause without 
fail. An effort should be made to avoid 
the appearance of the whole club following 
any one phase of these questions, lest the 
other side be alienated. This is not likely 
to happen, as women differ quite as widely 
in their opinions as do men, and a whole 
club holding unanimous views upon a 
political question would be a curiosity. 
Be fair with each other and respect each 
other's views. Be broad minded and lib- 
eral, and do not allow disagreements over 
political questions to interfere with the 
perfect harmony and coéperation which 
alone can bring the enfranchisement of 
women. 

At the close of the discussion of 
money question in the Course of Study 
twenty test questions are given. 
ommend that these questions be made the 


nucleus for one of the public meetings. | 


Each question should be discussed in a 
three-minute paper. The whole number 
will make a programme covering one hour. 
The discussion may then be closed by a 
debate in which there shall be. three 
speakers on each side. Allow the two 
leaders ten minutes each to open and ten 
to close, and the two supporters five 
minutes each. The debate will consume 
another hour under this arrangement. 
Allowing time for the introduction of 
speakers, applause and other incidentals, 
it is probable the programme would be ex- 
tended to two hours and a half. It would 
be absolutely necessary to time each 
speaker and compel each to stop when 
called. If the programme seems too long 
the questions might be answered in two- 
minute instead of three-minute papers, 
and two or more questions might be dis- 
cussed in one paper, or some of the less 
important might be omitted. ‘The speak- 
ers should be both men and women. Do 
not forget to add music. A programme 
by way of suggestion is appended: 
1. What is money, and why is it neces- 
sary? Three minutes. 
2. Why have the precious metals been 
selected by most nations as the favor- 
ite material for money? 
Three minutes, 
3. What purpose beside that of a ‘*me- 
dium of exchange’’ must money serve? 
Illustrate. Three minutes, 
4. Should money possess intrinsic value? 
Why? Three minutes. 
5. What is Gresham’s Law? Illustrate. 
Three minutes. 


6. How do gold and silver hold a parity 
with each other under rise and fall of 
the price of one? Three minutes. 

7. How does credit extend the quantity 
of money? Three minutes. 

8. How does too much money cause 
depreciation, and too little cause ap- 
preciation? Three minutes. 

9 Whatare the effects of depreciation 


* and appreciation of money? 
Three minutes. 
10. What are the difficulties of ascer- 
taining the correct amount of money 
for any nation, and what is the only 
rule? Three minutes. 


the | 


We rec- | 





| Dr. Kimball's experience suggested to her, 
and which we are now putting in practice, 
will greatly facilitate the superintendence 
of the work on my part, and diminis& the 
expense of administration, 
| am glad to announce that the generous 
donation from the “Friends’ Fund” of 
£250, sent me by Dr. Brooks, was an- 
nounced to Major Williams several days 
ago by telegram, and this morning an- 
other telegram has come from the Otto- 
man Bank, announcing £150 more through 
Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. For all 
of this we are most grateful. 


-_-—- 


THE MYTH OF THE INTRUSIVE WOMAN. 





It is rather surprising to find so able a 
man as Sir Walter Besant writing a serious 
letter to the London press imploring 
women not to persist in their habit of in- 
vading the employments of men. In addi- 
tion to this, he must needs bring up the 
old objections of a possible reduction of 
wages, and that young men may thereby 
become less able, through feminine com- 
petition, to marry and support a family. 
It is like the old-time terrors and threats 
over the introduction of machinery, and 
with far less reasonable foundation. Can 
he seriously suppose that the seventh 
daughter of some recently deceased coun- 
try curate, with a bedridden mother on 
her hands and six incapable elder sisters, 
can be expected to pause solemnly in her 
efforts to learn type-writing by the pos- 
sible contingency that some unknown 
bank clerk, or some ’Enry ’Awkins of the 
costermonger song, may be compelled to 
postpone matrimony in consequence? Un- 
fortunately for the theorizers, women are 
not confronted by a theory, but by a situa- 
tion, in an American President’s phrase. 
The first and pressing question for each is 
the bedridden mother or the helpless sis- 
ters, or, if there is none of these, the 
otherwise helpless self. It is all a long- 
ing on Sir Walter Besant's part for the old 
state of things when women were assumed 
by philosophers to be, each of them, one- 
half of some man, and to be supported by 
him. Practically, this view never had the 
least foundation. Taking the world as a 
whole, women do, and always have done, 
at least their half of its work; travel where 
you please, you find women doing it. The 
only difference is that this work has been 
till recently the unpaid work or the work 
less well paid. ‘The only change in these 
times is that the better work, and that 
better paid, is coming into woman’s hands 
likewise. 

it is not the will of women, but it is 
mechanical invention and social reorgan- 
ization which have her into a 
variety of pursuits. The Roman formula 


forced 





11. What are the advantages and dan- 
gers of paper money? ‘Three minutes. 
12, What is the function of banks. and | 

how do they facilitate commerce? 
Three minutes. 

13. Deseribe the operation of a clearing 
house. Three minutes, 

14. What is the clearing house of the 
world, and how are commercial set- 
tlements between nations etfected 
there? What kind of money is used? 

Three minutes. 

15, At what dates was silver demone- 
tized in England, France, Germany, 
the Latin Union, India and the United | 
States? Three minutes, 

16. Why was it demonetized. what has | 
been the effeet upon prices? 

Three minutes. | 

17. What is meant by ‘free coinage of 
silver at ratio of 16 to 12” 

Three minutes, 

Is, Can remonetization of silver by the 
United States restore the parity for- 
merly existing between gold and sil- 
ver? Three minutes. 

19. Why is the demonetization of silver 
in the United States referred to as a 
“conspiracy?” Is the charge well 
founded? Three minutes. 

20. What amount of money per capita 
has the United States? Is it enough? 

Three minutes. 

Debare.—Resolved, that silver should 
be remonetized, 

Afirmative—Leader, ten minutes; sec- 
ond speaker, five minutes; third 
speaker, five minutes; leader to close, 
ten minutes. 

Negative—Leader, ten minutes; second 
speaker, five minutes; third speaker, | 


. . . | 
five minutes: leader to close. ten min- | 
utes, 





Full information may be obtained by | 
writing to the Suffrage Headquarters, 1341 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM VAN. 

Dr. G. C. Raynolds writes from Van on 
Aug. 12, to Mrs. Madeleine Cole, of Lon- 
don, treasurer of the Women’s Armenian 
Relief Fund: 

lam glad this week to report that we 
have laid in 200 liras’ worth of cotton 
(equal to about S800), and yesterday began 
the work of giving it out to women to 
spin; and I am also glad to say that the 
women seem to appreciate this change, 
and to prefer this method of help to that 
of receiving free bread. We plan to get 
hold of wool also as fast as we can, and if 
supplies of these raw materials do not | 
give out, and if generous friends in | 
England and America will continue their 
gifts, and not weary in well doing, I think 
we may be able to afford untold blessings 
to many now ready to perish. [am con- 
fident that the change of method which | 


for a good woman, that she staid at home 
and spun (domum mansit; lanam feeit), is 
absolutely extinguished now that Man- 
chester and Fall River do the spinning. 
A hundred home avocations which once 
absorbed her whole life are now taken 
from her, She must follow them into the 
factory, into the straw-shop—in short, 
into the business world. She has hez liv- 
ing to make, and must muke it where she 
can. She cannot read the philosophers, 
and say, ‘Lam not an individual, I ama 
part of some possible man; let him sup- 
port me.’ While she waits for the man, 
the individual starves. It isa question of 
necessity, and therefore of common-sense. 
The young woman who stands in some 
shop for six days in the week, from 8 
A. M. to 6 P. M., does not this do for the 
fun of it, but for daily bread. Even if all 
the young men of every town united ina 
high-minded league binding each one to 
marry @ young woman and support her, it 
would bring no immunity from self- 
support, for, in the first place, there might 
not be young men enough to go round, 
and then the young men might have to be 
supported, after all; and, moreover, the 
very best one among them might die pre- 
maturely, leaving his young wife with 
more mouths to feed than she had before. 
Altruria is all very well, and we will greet 
it with joy when it comes; but in the 
mean time this is a world of competition, 
and nine women out of ten may have to 
support themselves. Let them take an 
interest, by all means, in all lofty theories 
of human regeneration, but let them, in 
the mean time, learn to read and write as 
well as to cook, and let them, if possible, 
become the possessors of a sewing or a 
type-writing machine. 

Most curious of all is Sir Walter Besant’s 
theory that women, whatever they do, 


| should take a solemn vow not to underbid 


men in the market. But why should they 
not underbid, since men are constantly 
compelled to do this to one anuther? In 
a world of competition, where the penalty 
of failure is starvation, women, like men, 
must usually take what they can get. 
Here again the question may be asked, 
‘Is anybody underpaid for the fun of it? 
Must they be induced to ask heroically a 
higher price for fear of spoiling the busi- 
ness of somebody else?’’ When in the 
“Pickwick Club’ Mr. Wardle breaks 
through theice,and Mr. Pickwick, standing 
on the bank, implores him to keep afloat 
for the sake of his friends, Dickens sug- 
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gests that perhaps the sufferer might have | amendment of that State in their plat- | show he was ona stem. Mamma put his | 
|}arm through hers, because that flower | 


consented to keep afloat for his own sake, 
even without this appeal. In visiting an | 
intel igence office in quest of a plain cook 
or a “second girl,” one generally finds that 
she needs no beneficent Sir Walter to put 
her up to the moral dignity of asking all 
she can get; she can do it alone. Asa 
result, it is a striking fact that it is in the 
higher occupations, those which have long- 
est been open to women—as literature and 
the stage—that wages are most equalized, 
if that is the thing to be aimed at. No 
doubt, when women first began to invade 
the dramatic profession, they were thank- 
ful to work for half price; but no such 
weakness is now attributable, if managers 
tell truth, to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

Above all, we must utterly lay aside the 
theory that women’s work, any more than 
man’s, is done from preference or choice, 
or from anything but that necessity which 
controls, thus far, the human race. The 
Belgian women, who formerly worked in 
the mines from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day, Sundays and all, were driven by 
necessity. So are those linen thread 
spinners of New Jersey who, in the words 
of the labor commissioner, quoted in a | 
recent Popular Science Monthly, 

In one branch of the industry are com- | 
pelled to stand on a stone floor in water 
the year round, most of the time barefoot, | 
with a spray of water from a revolving 
cylinder flying constantly against the | 
breast; and the coldest night in winter, as 
well as the warmest in summer, these 
poor creatures must go to their homes 
with water dripping from their under- 
clothing along their path, because there 
could not be space or a few moments 
allowed them wherein to change their 
clothing. 

Men have often worked as hard, but no 
harder, and men could at least control 
their own earnings, which in most parts 
of the world married women cannot do 
even now. Every step into higher in- 
dustries makes women’s lot better, be- 
cause it does not limit their choice to two 
or three; and so long as every woman is | 
sent into the world with a mouth to be 
fed, she will need hands and a brain with 
it.—T. W. H. in Harper's 


which to do 


Bazar. 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

A letter from San Francisco, Cal., from 
Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, president of the 
California. Woman Suffrage Educational 
Association, dated Sept. 7, 1896, gives the 
following encouraging intelligence: 

“I am sorry we do not get time to send 
regular letters to the JouRNAL, but the 
columns of so many of our papers are open 
to us, that it is just as much as Mrs, Har- 
per, our press chairman, and her aides 
can do to keep them supplied. All the 
great dailies of San Francisco are helping 
us, except one evening paper, and that 
does not oppose; while the papers in the 
smaller cities and in the country districts 
are almost all advocating the Suffrage 
Amendment. About 300 have come out 
editorially; others that have not done that 
publish suffrage articles, and treat us with 
great courtesy; very few actively oppose. 
One gratifying feature of this hearty 
cooperation on the part of the press, is 
that no particular notice has been taken 
of the ‘remonstrant’ literature sent to 
them from outside the State. The presi- 
dent of our State University received a 


package of this anti-suffrage literature 
and handed it to one of our workers in 


Berkeley, with the remark that ‘if the 
leaflets were all like the ones he had read, 
they did not amount to much.’ 

“The wisdom of our deciding for strict 
non-partisanship early in onr compaign (a 
year ago, in fact), and adhering to it, has 
been and is now especially manifest. Our 
speakers are invited to speak at the cam- 
paign meetings of all the the parties, and 
it is thoroughly understood that they are 
only to urge woman suffrage. The con- 
sequence is that men of all parties are 
very friendly |to us, and no antagonisms 
have been created. At all of our large 
meetings which are distinctively suffrage, 
men of every political faith who are 
known to favor our cause are invited to 
take part. This seems the wisest and 
most just way of managing a suffrage 
amendment campaign, in which votes are 
asked from all, and where the women in 
our ranks differ in their political opinions, 
but agree upon the one issue. We have 
been fortunate in California in having 
general harmony and codperation in the 
suffrage ranks. 

‘IT need not say much about our need of 
financial help from all friends who feel 
able to contribute even asmall sum, since 
Miss Harriet May Mills has already com- 
municated that fact to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, ‘ 

“The outlook is so encouraging, that we 
almost see the faint fourth star in our 
suffrage flag begin to brighten on the 
horizon. I can imagine how interested 
our Eastern friends are in the campaigns 
now going on in Idaho and California. Of 
course you have heard that all the parties 
of Idaho have endorsed the suffrage 


With hope for victory, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“ELLEN C, SARGENT.” 
=_-—-— 


WOMEN WHO DO NOT SCREAM. 


The account of an accident is almost 
invariably accompanied by a statement 
to the effect that the women shrieked 
and fainted. Asa matter of fact, yelping, 
swooning women are rare outside the col- 
umns of the daily press. 

In this connection it is amusing to note 
that at the Oxford examinations one of 
the men students fell into a dead faint, 


forms. 


and several others were so wrought up by }-- 


the strain to which they were subjected 
that they had to retire temporarily for 
recuperation. The women students, on 
the contrary, gave no indication of physi- 
cal weakness. 

This is a class of fact that is not very 
widely circulated, for fear, probably, that 
the women’s vanity will become unduly 
inflated.— Vogue. 

-_-- — 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A SILVER Baron. A Novel by Carlton 
Waite. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1896. Price, $1. 

This isa very striking and timely story. 

It gives in a graphic and realistic form 

an explanation of the so-called “‘silver- 


craze’? which has taken such deep hold | 


upon the masses of the Western and 
Southern people as to compel a realign- 
ment of political forces and to threaten a 
revolution in the monetary system of the 
country. ‘The story is all the more valu 
able because it is not written in the spirit 


of a blind, unreasoning advocate of free | 


coinage. Butit describes with accuracy the 
existing situation in the silver mining 
States, and thereby explains the movement 
which has so startled and disturbed the 
communities where financial conditions 
are more settled and permanent. 


can, Populist, Democratic, or Nationalist, 
would read this story, which ‘holds the 
mirror up to nature.’ It would make 
him at once more efficient in his advocacy 
and more charitable to his opponents. It 
ought to be widely circulated and make 
its mark upon the public mind. 


Hi. B. B. 
ate - 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BED-TIME STORY FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


"? 


“Oh, dear, I wish I wasn’t a little boy! 
said Rob. And what do you think made 
him say it? It was because his mamma 
had just told him to put away his blocks 
and to take Prince to the stable and give 
him some oats. Prince is his rocking- 
horse, and the stable is the corner between 
the rocking-chair and the south window. 

Every night Rob ties Prince to the chair, 
and holds a saucer of bird seed under his 
nose till he has eaten as much supper as a 
rocking-horse ought to eat. It doesn’t 
take long, and he likes to feed his pony; 
but he knows his bread and milk are 
come. ‘That is why he said, ‘Oh, dear!” 

“Why, what should I do if I hadn’t any 
little boy?” said mamma; ‘‘and what 
would you do if you hadn't any little 
bed?” 

Rob thought a minute, and then said: 
“If | was a little bird, I shouldn’t want 
one. Oh, mamma, may I play I ama 
bird?” 

His mamma said, ‘‘Yes; you may be a 
robin.’”’ So he began to hop about on the 
floor, flapping his arms for wings. When 
he was tired of doing that, she told him 
to stand on one foot and put his head 
down on one side and go to sleep. 

“Why, mamma,” he said, ‘‘I can’t sleep 
inthat way. Besides, I am hungry.” 

“Are you?” said his mamma, ‘Well 
here are some crumbs left from a cookie 
my little boy had. You may eat them; 
but, if you are a robin, you must sleep as 
robins do.” 

Rob stood on one foot for two minutes. 
He thought it was an hour, he was so 
tired; and then he said he would rather be 
a cat, because he could lie down. His 
mamma poured some milk into a saucer, 
and put it on the floor, and said, ‘‘Come, 


pussy did, and he tipped it over before he 
had tasted adrop. Then he lay down on 
the rug before the fire. He tried to curl 
himself up ina little ball; but he bumped 
his head, and he couldn’t lie still and purr, 
though he tried very hard. 

In a few minutes he jumped up, and 
said, ‘Mamma, I don’t want to 
little boy yet. What else can I be?” 


be a flower?’’ 


ing-glory.”’ 
call his baby sister her little morning- 
glory, as she lay cooing to herself in her 
crib; and he thought it was a very sweet 
name. 

“Well,” said mamma, “the morning- 
glories have all gone to sleep by this time, 
so you must come and stand by me, and 
go to sleep, too.” 


It would | 
be wellif every campaign speaker, Republi- | 


ready by that time, and his bedtime has 


Kitty, Kitty!’ but he couldn’t drink it as 


be a 
Mamma smiled and said, ‘‘Do you want to 


“Oh, yes,” said Rob; ‘I will be a morn- 
He had heard his mamma 


| always puts out little runners to hold on | 
| by. Then she told him how it twisted 
| itself up when its early bed-time comes, | 
| and Kob shut his eyes so tight and puck- 
ered his lips so close that his little face 
was as red as a rose. 

Just then nurse came 
a bowl of bread 


into the room 
and milk; and 


| with 


mamma said, ‘Shall | sprinkle my flower | 


with water, or shall I give my little boy 
his supper?” 

“Oh; I'll eat my supper,”’ said Rob. 
“I'd rather you’d be my mamma than any- 
| thing else.” 

So he sat in his mamma’s lap while he 
ate his bread and milk; and she told him 
he was her little robin. 

And then she washed his face and 
hands, and called him her little kitten, 
because the mother cat always washes her 
kittens. 

And, when she put on his nightgown, 
she said he was her little tlower, and 
| wore a white dress like the other flowers. 

And then she kissed him, and said, ‘‘My 
| darling little boy; and that was the best 
| of all. 

When he had said, ‘Now I lay me”’ and 
mamma made for him, he 
Mamma 


the prayer 
asked if he might say one more. 

| smiled, ‘*Yes;’’ and he said: 

| ‘Dear Heavenly Father, I thank you for 

making me a little boy.” 

Then he shut his eyes, and in two 

| minutes he didn’t know whether he was a 
bird or a boy or a kitten or a morning- 

glory.—Christian Register. 
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HUMOROUS. 


| 


| Doctor—Why, my dear fellow, what’s 
| the reason you're in bed? 
Patient—The pills you told me to take 
nearly killed me. 
Doctor—How many did you take? 
|  Patient—Ten to twelve at a time. 
| Doctor—Gracious! I said my 
| hours were from 10 to 12. 
| Tourist (in Spread Eagle Saloon)—What 
is the meaning of that outlandish jabber- 
ing in the back room? 
Kansun—Prominent 
Volapuk. 


office 


citizens studying 


here? No one wishes to correspond with 
foreigners.” 

“That's so; but let me tell you, podner, 
it gives another durned good language to 
cuss the Prohibitionists in.”’—Texas Sifter. 

Dolly, discovering a crock mark on her 


stove-lid, I knew it was black; but I didn’t 
2999 


know it was contagious! 

Ethel—Mamma, what makes the lady 
dress allin black? Mamma—Because she’s 
a sister of charity, dear. Ethel—Is char- 
ity dead then?—Princeton Tiger. 

One exceedingly warm day in July a 
neighbor met an old man, and remarked 
that it was very hot. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Joe, 


we were goin’ to have a thaw.”’ 
is that?”’ inquired the friend. ‘‘There’s 
nothing froze,’ said Joe.—Tit Bits. 





ARE YOU TIRED 





All the time? ‘This condition is a sure in- 
dication that your blood is not rich and 
nourishing as it ought to be and as it may 
be if you will take a few bottles of the 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands write that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured them of that tired feeling by 
giving them rich, red blood. 

Hoop’s PiLus act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 





WINTER AND SUMMER BOARD 


For a limited number of semi- 
invalids in 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Central lecation. Fatty degeneration 


and Rheumatism a specialty. 
For terms and particulars apply to 


MRS. J. V. S. WILCOX, M.D. 





The Legal Status 


| = 


‘*My gracious! of what use is Volapuk | 


-| hand, exclaimed, ‘‘When I touched the | 


“if it wasn’t for one thing, I should say | 
“What | 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo | 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By GeorGE A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 








Rob went to her, and stood very still to 


ORDER NOW. 


| 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
| 
| 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of 
‘*Hypnotism,”’ ete. 





variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.—Boston Post 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 





I think your translation of the poems admirable.— | 


x Cyrus Hamlin. 
You have done a pias of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work | 


rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

_Lhave read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. Ihe trans- 


lation is very faithful.—Dr. AZ. S. Gabriel, editor of | 


* Haik. 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 


evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in cairying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
lhese verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which dh them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Buf/dlo Commer- 
cal. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisa wal service to let Americans and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘%, 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 


| tend through all the passions that go to make up 


man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste ang poetic 
ability. —Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the toanaleter has ‘not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
| ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as by a search-light the deepest 
| qualities of the Armenian character. ihey show 


forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.~ Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
| it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of ‘Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘Ihe soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of sey considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
| But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
| purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
| with love of truth and liberty.—C/ristian Work. 
General A. W. Greelv writes from Washington, 
». C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
guestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. ‘The literary pest of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brough his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it toa wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who | learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
| tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
| of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 

simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 

best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
| esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 

Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 

tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 








| onthat occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
| terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Mr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 


| Society has in its membership some of our brightest 


men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





his is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
| manner, but in astyle worthy of its talented author. 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
| are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By ]. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth t- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 
| By Rev, CHARLES Beecuer Author of “Spiritual 
| Manifestations’ ** Redeemer and Redeemed” 
| “Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
| 

What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 

New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘History 

of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
~ “Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ is a most delightful view 
of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 
in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily s hown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, netanip 
among them being the ‘Burial of the British dead at 
Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
at Menotomy:;” and “The site of the house where 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 
coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astrenomer she took a foremost :ank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy cf Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. a 
Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

$1.25 


| 
| 
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Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


-—-AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References. .... 
Address 


GREENW OOD, rIASS. 
NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 














WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City. N. Y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 


2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from | 


the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
j{8 responsible for the payment. 








MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Meeting of the Maine W.S. A. 
will be held in Portland, Friday afternoon 
and evening, Oct. 16. The afternoon meet- 
ing will be devoted to the reports of auxil- 
iary societies and of the treasurer and secre- 
taries, the election of ofticers, and such busi- 
ness as presents itself. The annual address 
of the president, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
will be the event of the afternoon. This will 
be followed by a symposium, in which there 
will be opportunity for open discussion. An 
address will be given in the evening by some 
one of the many gifted suffrage orators now 
before the public. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed is one of the vice- 
presidents of the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Asociation and its stanch friend. 8 

E. H. Osaoon, Sec. Maine WS. A. 
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“EVERY CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


Last week a citizen of the United 
States, eminent for her years of public 
service, addressed through the columns 
of the Woman’s JourRNAL to Hon. Wil- 
liam McKinley, the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, an “open letter,’’ ask- 
ing him, in the event of his election, to 
recommend to Congress the submission 
of a woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. Stanton might have strengthened 
her appeal by quoting the following plank 
from the National Republican Platform of 
1896: 

‘We demand that every citizen of the 
United States shall be allowed to cast one 
free and unrestricted ballot, and that such 
ballot shall be counted and returned as 
cast.” 

The platform was reported to the con- 
vention this year by ex-Gov. Foraker, of 
Ohio, as chairman of the Platform Com- 
mittee. He did .so, fully aware of its 
meaning. For last year, when a similar 
plank was inserted, a lady wrote to him to 
explain its intent. Gov. Foraker replied 
that he had no means of knowing the intent 
of the other members of the Platform Com- 
mittee, but that he had not meant to in- 
clude women. This year as chairman of 
the Platform Committee he cannot plead 
ignorance. He used the phrase with his 
eyes open. That women are citizens of 
the United States is beyond question, Not 
only does the U. 8, Constitution expressly 
aftirm that ‘all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the States wherein 
they reside,’’ but the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment attaches a penalty to the disfran- 
chisement by any State of ‘‘male’’ citizens, 
thereby recognizing by necessary implica- 
tion the existence of ‘“female’’ citizens. 
Under a Democratic administration, be- 
fore the war, American women going to 
Europe to complete their medical studies, 
took out passports as American citizens, 
entitled as such to the protection of Amer- 
ican consuls. 

Surely a disfranchised citizen of the 
United States, herself a Republican, is 
entitled to expect for herself and for one 
half of the citizens of the United States, 
a recognition by a Republican President 
of their just claim to the ballot as affirmed 
by the National Republican Platform of 
1896! H. BB. 


-_-- 


THIRTY MILLION DISFRANCHISED 
CITIZENS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has re- 
ceived the following letter: 

My Dear Mrs. Stanton: 

While reading aloud your letter to 
Major McKinley, I was interrupted by a 
man who said that your statement—‘‘It 
would give political freedom to 35,000,000 
of women’’—was not correct; that there 
were not 35,000,000 women of voting age 
in the United States, and that such exag- 
gerations injured the cause. I replied that 
you did not say ‘‘of voting age,” that I was 
sure your statement was correct, and that 
you knew your grounds well. 

If you have time to reply, please make 
this a little clearer to me. 

Very sincerely, 
Evizabetu B, HATFIELD, 

Several correspondents like the above, 
reading my letters in the Sun and Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL to the presidential can- 
didates, object to the phrase ‘thirty-five 
million disfranchised women,” because all 
these could not at any one time be legal 
voters. 

Such critics must remember that all 
would be endowed at once with the right 
of suffrage; some actual and some pro- 
spective voters, if the qualification of sex 
were abolished. 


We are said to have seventy million 





people in the United States. It is fair to 
suppose that women constitute one-half, 
which makes thirty-five million. Men the 
ruling class: women the subject class; 
the latter wholly unrepresented in the 
government, except as tax-payers and 
criminals, and counted in the of 
representation. Thus they are compelled 
to swell the number of their tyrants, while 
All 


basis 


having vo voice in their election. 


men are actual or 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE FOR GOOD GOVERN- 


. | this 
prospective voters, | 


except the idiot, the lunatic and the crim- | 


inal, but all women are 
and the badge of degradation affects their 
lives from birth to death, yea, in prenatal 
life, for the depressing influence of sex, 
with its artificial and aggravating distine- 
tions, affects the mother’s mind, depriving 
her of that healthy sense of independence 
and self-respect which individual sover- 
eignty inspires. 

The boy, however, born into a ruling 
class, with its stimulus to self-assertion, 
soon throws off this morbid influence. 
But the girl, born to subjection, reflects 
the mother’s sorrows. More and more, as 
the years roll on, and she awakes by 
degrees to the crippling influences of sex, 
the unjust artificial distinctions block her 
way to the highest possible development. 

The momentous and far-reaching con- 
sequences ofdisfranchisement do not cen- 
tre in the act of voting, but limit the pos- 
sibilities and highest development of all 
women, and dwarf, in a measure, the 
whole race. I am fully aware that if 
women were enfranchised, a small per- 
centage only would vote at one time, but 
the prospective, as well as the real voters 
would at once share the advantages of a 


| ruling class, endowed at birth with the 


rights, privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens ina Republic, with all the advantages 
of education to fit them for the duties of 
a ruling class. 

One accustomed to trace effects to their 
causes, can readily see that in the degra- 
dation and disfranchisement of one-half 
the race we have a suflicient cause for the 
disintegration and downfall of every form 
of government thus far recorded in his- 
tory, whether empires, monarchies, or so 
called, republics. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


oe — 


THE WORK OF ORGANIZATION. 


The work of the Organization Commit- 
tee is more ifMportant than any other form 
of suffrage activity. For, in any State or 
Territory, if all the women and men who 
believe in woman suffrage were banded 
together, success would soon be achieved. 
Indeed, in most of the Northern and 
Western States, they could elect Legisla- 
tures and Congressmen pledged to give 
women the ballot. How can this union 
of minds and hearts be effected? 

First of all, it seems to me, by creating 
a nucleus of Women and men in every 
Congressional District pledged to create 
by correspondence and personal effort a 
similar nucleus in every county; the 
county society pledged to create a similar 
nucleus in every township; the township 
organization pledged to bring the subject 
before every resident woman and man 
and enrol them for political study and 
work. There are men’s clubs and women’s 
clubs, both good and helpful. But there 
should be clubs of women and men, with 
members and officers of both sexes. Every 
club should subscribe to a woman suffrage 
paper, and report its work to the National 
Suffrage Bulletin. It should hold a weekly 
meeting at some central hall, or at the 
houses of its several members. Every 
meeting should have a detinite object— 
some topic of discussion, some report of 
conversations held and literature distrib- 
uted. Local topics should be considered— 
village improvements; better roads; better 


schools: better sidewalks: better water 
supply; lower taxes; more economical 


expenditure; but, above all, the promotion 
of equal rights for men and women, bet- 
ter opportunities, equal pay for equal 
work, protection for the home, wider 
avocations, and coéperation in political 
work. 

The motto of these Men’s and Women’s 
Clubs should be that of the Roman philos- 
opher: I count no human interest foreign. 
Music should be enlisted, social sympathy 
stimulated, neighborhood well-being pro- 
moted. Such clubs would soon become 
invaluable, and the evening of the meet- 
ing would be anticipated with expectancy 
and enthusiasm. 


In such associations a subtle  free- 
masonry would soon spring up. Lifelong 


friendships would be formed and strength- 
ened, society would be refined, and poli- 
tics would be redeemed. 

When the presidential election is over 
and the policy of th. country settled for 
four years to come, the work of organiza- 
tion should be pushed as never before. 
California and Idaho will have voted. 
Whatever the immediate result, the cam- 
paigns in those States will have created 
hundreds of suffragists where one existed 


before. The succeeding years of political 
repose will be the suffragists’ golden 
opportunity. H. B. B. 


disfranchised, | 


| be fought upon them to the end. 


always commend itself to men and women | : - : 
| to be in the thick of every good fight, as 


MENT 





For a hundred years reformers have de- 
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manded suffrage for women on the ground | 


of simple justice. In 1790 Mary Wol 
stonecraft published her brilliant treatise 
on the Rights of Women, in which she 
claims for them complete equality with 
man in every form of human activity. In 
work is embodied 
political, religious, 


remarkable 
entire claim—legal, 


industrial, educational, professional, mari- | 


tal and socia'—from the radical ethical 
standpoint. Ever since, the battle 
been fought upon these lines, and it will 
It will 


of progressive ideas. 
But there is another 
strong and valid, which 


claim 
may 


equally 
be 


| upon conservatives, and that is the im- 





j} eyed and vigilant, keeping watch 


| Henry Somerset, in 


perative need of women as voters, in order 
to elevate and purify politics. The qual- 
ity of manhood suffrage, while in the 
main wholesome and beneficial, has been 
deteriorated by the inferior mental and 
moral attainments of the new voters in- 
troduced into the body politic. Men un- 
accustomed to govern themselves are not 
likely to be wise governors of themselves 
or others. The boy who is learning to 
swim can do so only by going into the sea, 
but he will sometimes fill his nose and 
mouth with water, and can be of no ser- 
vice in helping to save more experienced 
swimmers from drowning. The French 
Revolution culminated in a Reign of Ter- 
ror. The New York City Government 
has developed into Tammany supremacy. 
A few years ago, a Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, which had just refused municipal 


| suffrage to women who can read and write, 


voted down a bill to disfranchise for a 
period of three years men convicted of 
infamous crimes, on the ground that it 
would tend to diminish the criminals’ 
self-respect to put upon them the stigma 
of temporary political non-entity. The 
levelling tendency of manhood suffrage 
does not always level upward. As a con- 
sequence there is developed in society a 
reactionary spirit, which opposes woman 
suffrage upon the ground that ‘‘We have 
too many voters already.’’ The people 
who say this make no effort to restrict 
male suffrage, because they know that to 
do so would be useless. But they protest 
against doubling the vote by admitting 
all women upon what they consider in- 
sufficient qualifications. 

In the South this reaction takes the 
form of a horror of doubling the negro 
votes: in the North of doubling the votes 
of illiterates. It is generally admitted 
that many women are better qualified to 
vote than many men, but it is vehemently 
denied that all women are better fitted to 
vote than all men, or that the average would 


_ be improved by universal woman suffrage. 


to me that the time has 
this conservative sentiment 
should be recognized by suffragists to 
the extent of offering to meet it by 
the introduction of bills extending 
suffrage to women upon educational or 
even of moderate property qualitications. 
The historical analogy in the case of men 
is very striking. All men were never at 
once enfranchised in any age or country. 
First a class—then, as the result com- 
mended itself, additional classes have been 
admitted. I, for one, should like to see 
the experiment tried of admitting certain 
classes of women, believing that this 
would so commend itself to public ap- 
proval as to pave the way for wider appli- 
cations of the fundamental principle of 
free institutions—‘‘the consent of the 
governed,” H. B. B. 


it seems 
come when 


-_<-- 


NOTES IN ENGLAND.—III. 


One of the enjoyable incidents of our 
brief trip in England was an afternoon 
spent with Miss Frances E. Willard at 
Reigate. ‘‘The Cottage,’ to which Miss 
Willard’s American correspondents have 
been wont for some time past to address 
their letters, is a large and charming 
house, with nothing of a cottage about 
it but its name, Its size and its many 
conveniences might even suggest the cot- 
tage which delighted the devil in 
Southey’s poem: 


sO 


He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ; 

And he owned, with a grin, that his favorite 
sin 

Was the pride that apes humility. 

It would be a very ill natured critic, 
however, who could suspect any affecta- 
tion in the name of the pleasant dwelling 
placed at Miss Willard’s disposal by Lady 
view of the much 
greater magnificence of “the Priory,’ the 
main residence of the family while at Rei- 
gate. Compared with the palatial Priory 
the Cottage seems a cottage indeed, and 
it was undoubtedly named so in good 
faith, though to the average American it 
seems a roomy mansion. 

In the beautiful garden behind the 
house, sitting under a big tree, we found 
Miss Willard, with Anna Gordon, bright- 
over 


the | 
| ested, and who is herself warmly inter- 


has | 


made | 


Miss Willard was looking far from 
well, but the doctors pronounce her de- 


her. 


cidedly better than she was a year ago. 
business pursues her everywhere, in spite 
of the best efforts of her friends to shield 
her from it; and we saw the inseparable 
little type-writing machine lurking in the 
shadow of «nother tree | ard by. 

Indeed, how is it possible for a woman 
to rest in whom so many people are inter 


ested in so many people and things as 
Miss Willard? The conversation that 
afternoon ranged over a wide field. It 
was clear that Miss Willard’s interest in 
the various lines of reform work was as 
strong as ever, and that she was yearning 


she has been in past years, and hopes to 
be again. Meanwhile, she keeps up with 
all the news of the day, and contrives to 
do more while she is ill than most people 


| do when they are well. 








There is no spot in England around 
which so much American love clusters as 
around the place where Miss Willard hap- 
pens to be; and her friends may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has been 
in the conditions best suited to promote 
the complete recovery of her strength. 
The outward surroundings have been 
almost ideal, and they have been supple- 
mented by the most intelligent and devoted 
affection. Frances Power Cobbe says 
somewhere—I think in her essay on ‘The 
Little Health of Ladies’’—that the aver- 
age woman is at one important disad- 
vantage in regard to keeping her health, as 
compared with the average man, owing to 
the fact that she has no wife. A man’s 
wife nurses and cossets and cares for him 
in a thousand little ways, but, as a rule, 
she has nobody to look after her health in 
the same manner. When a woman has 
the constant companionship of a friend 
like Miss Gordon, however, she is looked 
after as thoroughly as the husband of the 
most devoted wife. A multitude of men 
and women value Miss Willard’s life for 
what it is worth to them individually and 
to the world at large; but not all of 
them realize how much they owe to the 
young friend who follows her steps every- 
where, not like a shadow but like a sun- 
beam. ‘There is no telling what increased 
health and strength, or even how many 
added years of useful life, may be due to 
the constant and intelligent care of Miss 
Gordon, who protects her chief like an 
efficient and delightful combination of 
watchdog and guardian angel. 

Before coming away, we went over the 
Priory. This is the most beautiful pri- 
vate residence it has ever been our good 
fortune to see, so far as interior arrange- 
ments are concerned; and the house is 
surrounded by rich flower beds, velvet 
lawns and noble trees. It was a pleasure 
to think that Lady Henry, so deservedly 
loved and honored for her good deeds, 
has this delightful place in which to rest 
from her heavy cares; and we sighed forthe 
time to come when the millions now toil- 
ing in unwholesome shops and poverty- 
stricken homes shall be surrounded by 
conditions of life approaching these. 

The following facts of interest in regard 
to Reigate are from data furnished by Miss 
Willard: 

On page 2,262 of Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
of the World is the following: 

RemGareE—A Borough of England, County 


of Surrey. on a branch of the Mole and on 
the London & Brighton & South East Rail- 
ways, 6 miles East of Dorking and 21 miles 
5.5. W. of London. Pop. 22,646. It is re- 
markably neat and clean, having an unusual 
number of handsome residences, a church 
containing a library and many costly mon- 
uments, a large national school, atown hall, 
amarket house and some ground works of 
a castle, including a cave in which the bar- 
ons are said to have met and arranged the 
articles of the Magna Charta. At the South 
end of the town on the site of an old Priory 
is the elegant mansion of Earl Somers. 
Fuller's earth and tine sand used in the man- 
ufacture of glass are articles of commerce. 


It is believed that as the barons were, 


many of them, unable to write, the Prior | 


and monks helped them prepare the 
Magna Charta in the caves which extended 
from the castle to the Priory, and which 
can still be seen. It is also believed that 
British, Saxon, Roman and medieval sol- 
diers were at different times secreted in 
these caves. Upon the walls there are 
some interesting carvings, made, perhaps, 
by their swords. The old tithing barn, 
which Lady Henry retains as a relic, used 
to receive one-tenth of the produce 
brought by the farmers of the surrounding 
community to the monks, as their portion, 
and dates back between four and five hun- 
dred years. 

Many of the trees in the Priory grounds 
were planted by Sir John Evelyn, whose 
book entitled ‘Sylvia’? was famous in its 


day. By his knowledge and enthusiasm 
he attracted the attention of the na- 


tion to the importance of planting trees. 
Archbishop Usher, whose Chronology 
convinced many English-speaking people 
that the world was 6,000 years old and no 
more, lived at the Priory, and wrote much 
«f his Chronology within its walls. 

Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, refers 
to the Red Cross Inn. It once stood on 
the site of the present building of that 
name, which is very old, and is only kept 
standing by Lady Henry because of its 
associations. 

A castle once stood on the hill between 
the principal street of Reigate and the rail- 


way station, but it has all disappeared, 
excep! an entrance gate made of stone, 
which is supposed to have once been con- 
nected with the Castle. 

There is a fine arch in masonry, built 
for the convenience of George III. on his 
coach rides from London to the great 
watering place, Brighton, as popular then 
as itis now. The King stopped at the 
White Hart Inn, so named from the arms 
of the Somers family, and still owned by 
Lady Henry, who, indeed, is the heir of 
Reigate itself, the town having been pre- 
sented to her great-great-great-uncle John 
Lord Keeper Somers. He was the leading 
man in the reign of William III., and not 
only received Reigate as a present from 
the King, but also Somers Town, London, 
asa reward for his services in bringing 
about the succession of William Ill. The 
esteem in which Lord Somers was held 
may be judged from the pages of Macaulay. 
He was the noblest and most influential 
patron of letters in his day. The preface 
to an old edition of Paradise Lost is dedi- 
cated to him by the publisher, who says 
that Lord Somers encouraged him to 
bring it out. He was also the friend and 
patron of Addison and other literary 
lights. At the great entrance to the 
House of Commons stands a marble statue 
of this Lord Somers in his ofticial robes. 

A little model of the castle that once 
stood on the hill may be seen over the 
front door of the Town Hall, Reigate. 
The whole vicinity is full of historic remi- 


| niseences. Close by lived Frances Burney, 





author of ‘‘Evelina.’’ Near here is Three- 
Mile Cross, near Reading, which furnished 
Miss Mitford the model of “Our Village.’ 
Within three miles of Lady Henry’s cot- 
tage now lives George Meredith, and near 
him Grant Allen, while three miles away 
may be found the ancestral home of Lord 
Oxenbridge—President of the Liberator 
Society—in white marble. Coleman, the 
mustard millionaire, has purchased this 
home. He and Lady Henry are on good 
terms, and her visitors can go through his 
grounds at any time. 

Lady Henry became heiress of Reigate, 
Somers ‘Town, and Eastnor Castle in 1885, 
and soon after went to Eastnor Castle, 
where for five or six years she gave her 
time wholly to ameliorating the estate, 
building chapels for the people, establish- 
ing «a temperance restaurant, mothers’ 
meetings, ete. While there her reputation 
as a speaker widened, and she was asked 
to become President of the B. W. 'T. A. In 
1891 she visited America, and from that 
time on her history is well known. Pre- 
ferring to live simply, so that she might 
have more money to give to philanthropic 
causes, she built ‘‘the Cottage” for herself 


on the edge of the Priory grounds. She 

made extensive additions to the old 

Priory, and established her son there upon 

his marriage. A & Be 
—> 


SOME YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Shirley D. Ward, of Decatur, is 
the best speller in the public schools of 
Michigan. She has won that title in a 
State spelling contest inaugurated by the 
superintendent of Public Instruction, 
which has been in progress overa year. 
The schools in each township first ascer- 
tained their best speller. These con- 
tested for the county championship, and 
to each of the winners in the latter class 
a selected list of 800 words by was given 
the several county superintendents of 
schools. Inthe final contest Miss Ward 
had the highest percentage. 

In place of elaborate graduating exer- 
cises, which had been forbidden by the 
board of education, the class of °9%6 at the 
Girls’ High School of San Francisco 
planned a performance full of fun, noise 
and originality. There were nearly ninety 
graduates, and every girl who had ever 
attended the class during its three years’ 
course had been invited, so that there 
were 150 present, prepared to make all the 
noise possible with hands and lungs, 
aided by whistles and rattles. The teach- 
ers had been bidden to ‘‘High jinks,”’ and 
awaited development, with interest. 

The exercises opened with a grand de- 
bate, ‘Shall Boys Be Admitted to the 
High School?” and the arguments offered 
were fervid and unique. Adrienne Cerf 
opened the debate, by pointing out the 
advantages which would follow the admis- 
sion of boys. ‘They think they rule the 
world, but they would soon be taught that 
they do not. They could polish the black- 
boards and clean the tubes in the chem- 
istry class, and how much better it would 
be if the girls had something on which to 
lavish their superfluous refinement!’ 

Miss Mary Mocney took issue on all 
these points. She claimed that girls who 
clamor for a gymnasium should turn 
their muscle to account by cleaning their 
own tubes and blackboards. For her part, 
she would scorn to ask a boy’s help. Be- 
sides, any one who was acquainted with 
the nature of boys must be aware that 
they never kept anything clean, not ex- 
cepting their own faces. 

Miss Letitia Rountree pleaded for the 
boys. ‘‘We should feel bashfulness at the 
thought that there is a man in our midst, 
but I think that crisis would soon pass. 
My opponent said that God helps those 
who help themselves, but she forgot to 
quote ‘Bear ye one another's burdens.’ 


The boys would learn that it is not well 
for man to be alone, and this would help 
them in after life.” 

Mamie Voorsanger said: ‘“Whata great 
disadvantage, what an awful calamity, the 
admission of boys would be! 
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THE WOMAN'S 











three male preceptors already. Could boys | 
do more than they have done? We do 
not feel the need of more boys.’ Miss | 
Voorsanger asked pathetically if boys 
should be allowed to play in their garden 
and trample down their flowers, and she 
concluded with: ‘Shall we, the rising 
Shaws and Anthonys of San Francisco, 
allow boys to trample on our rights?” 

Others spoke fluently in the same 
strain; all the speeches were extempore, | 
and called forth the most enthusiastic | 
demonstrations by the house. 

At the conclusion of the debate a ver- 
dict was clamored for, and Principal 
Brooks, the only person of the male sex 
present, after expressing thankfulness 
that he was not a boy, decided that any 
boy who dared to enter the school should 
be drowned in the fishpond. Mrs. Pray, 
speaking for the iady teachers, pronounced 
the debate a tie. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society of the Epis- 
copal Church numbers about ten thousand 
members in the United States. The ob- 
jects of the society are to bind church 
women together for mutual help, sym- 
pathy and prayer; ‘‘to encourage purity 
of life, dutifulness to parents, faithfulness 
to employers, and thrift.” 

Two young wheel-women, Misses Mary 
and Alice Snow, of ‘'urnbrook, N. Y., are 
reported as having taken the administra- 
tion of justice into their own hands ona 
recent occasion. They caught one Thorn- 
ton Giles in the act of scattering tacks on 
the road, and they picked up two heavy 
sticks and beat him so severely that he 
begged for mercy. They made him pick 
up all the tacks he had scattered, stand- 
ing guard over him with their clubs until 
he finished the job. Giles, who had ex- 
pressed his disapproval of wheel-women 
on several occasions, had been attentive 
to one of the girls until she took to the 
bicycle. He then made remarks about 
her riding costume, which added vigor to 
her arm when she wielded the stick. ° 

F. M. A. 


ste — 


“THAT DANGEROUS FIRST.” 


The reference to the late Woman’s 
Rights Convention in Paris as the first 
ever held there, proves to have been an 
error. Col. Higginson writes: ‘Mrs. 
Howe and I attended one there in 1878, 
and she made a speech. Ll remember how 
the chairman introduced her as Meesis 
Ouardow.” 


_ =-_--— — 


NOT ALWAYS A FIGUREHEZAD. 





The Boston Transcript says: “When 
(QJueen Victoria wa. a girl of nineteen, 
and one of her ministers spoke to her 
about a question of expediency, she in- 
formed him that she had been taught to 
try to judge between right and wrong, but 
“expediency”? was a word she did not un- 
derstand, and did not care to understand. 
And now, nearly threescore years later, 
the queen of England seems to have said 


much the same thing to Lord Salis- 
bury about the Armenian question. And 


she has sent for her powerful grandchil- 
dren of Russia to aid her n making a few 
more remarks. (Queen Victoria has often 
been called ‘only a figurehead,’ but once 
in a while a figurehead is a very inspiring 
sight, riding in advance on the ship of 
state into the thick of a storm.” 

The Boston Globe says: ‘It looks as if 
Victoria had really taken hold of the 
Armenian situ,stion with a stronger hand 
than all the male monarchs of Europe 
combined. When women’s feelings are 
really aroused, they have no patience with 
the politic and dallying ways of men.” 

One of the early and generous workers 
for equal suffrage says, in a private letter: 
‘Tam very much interested in Qu-en V c- 
toria. I remember when she was crowned, 
My mother gave me a portfolio which had 
the young Queen’s head embossed on it. 
Have you read the ‘Life,’ by Mrs. Faw- 
cett? I have it. 1 am collecting books 
of women’s lives for my daughter. I 
don't think Americans appreciate the 
Queen’s fine points.” 

It is reported that the Queen + as shown 
where her sympathies on the Armenian 
question lie by decorating Mr. Herbert, 
Secretary of the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, for his brave and resolute conduct 
during the massacre, 

-_—--_ 


MRS. ABBY DAVIS APPRECIATED. 


\t the first meeting for the season 
of the Newton, Mass., School Board, 
Sept. 9, the desk occupied by Mrs. 


Abby E. Allen Davis, who died August 1, 


Was covered with a mass of roses, the 
tribute of her associates. 
President Hollis, in announcipg her 


death officially to the Board, spoke warmly 
of Mrs. Davis, as did Mrs. Martin, a fel- 
low member. A committee was appointed 
to select another woman for the place so 
sadly vacant, and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

tesulved, That the school committee of 
Newton wishes to express and place upon 





record a keen sense of the loss it has sus- 


tee ] 
tained in the death of Mrs. Abby E. Davis. 


Of strong and decided convictions, with the 


courage to express and maintain them, of | 


unswerving honesty, sound judgment, and 
sturdy common sense, with a_ practical 
knowledge and a thorough appreciation of 
the principles on which our common schools 
are grounded, she won the respect of all who 
had served with her upon this board, while 
her kindliness and never-failing fund of 
merry humor placed her high in the affec- 
tions of those who knew her well. To the 
community, to those schools she had espe- 


| cially in charge, her loss cannot be estimated ; 


her loyalty to the teachers, especially to 
those who had gained her esteem by long 


years of faithful service, was remarkable; | 


and not less so was the kindness and pa- 
tience with which she gave her attention to 
the many cases of discipline taken to her, 
and the wisdom and justice with which she 
brought them to a peaceful settlement. 
Deeply as we feel her loss to the schools 
and the school board, we recognize that 
there are other interests, both public and 
private, in which her long service will be 
still more sadly missed. 

Resolved, That we tender our deepest and 
respectful sympathy to her bereaved hus- 
band, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to him. 


-_—-- 


IDEAL WEDDING IN THE WOODS. 


On Thursday, Sept. 10, at Clear Lake 
Cottage, in the foothills of the Catskill 
Mountains, occurred a unique and beauti- 
ful wedding. The cottage, which nestles 
in a green bower of vines and trees, beside 
a clear, deep mountain lake, has been the 
summer home of the bride’s family for 
years. As we saw it on the day of the 
wedding, adorned with the treasures of 
field and garden and filled with the spicy 
odor of the woods, it seemed but a part of 
the beauty by which it was surrounded, a 
veritable haven of rest. 

At about five o’clock, just as the after- 
noon shadows began to grow long, the 
little company, a house party assembled 
for the wedding, gathered on the veran- 
dah to the number of twenty-five, em- 
barked in small boats on the waters of 
the quiet lake, whose clear depths retlected 
every form and color above it, and were 
rowed to a beautiful spot on the opposite 
side, where a natural audience-chamber 
was formed by climbing vine and stately 
tree. ‘The ministers, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher and Rev. Annis F. Eastman, of 
Elmira, took their places on a green car- 
pet of moss, while the friends grouped 
themselves on the banks of ferns that rose 
about the shady spot. Soon the bride and 
groom, both in white, came quietly down 
a little woodland path, and paused before 
the waiting ministers; suddenly the peace 
of God “that passeth understanding” 
seemed to fall upon the little company. 
In that atmosphere, after a brief invoca- 
tion by Rev. Annis Eastman, the simple 
vows were given and taken. 

“Do you now truthfully promise, in the 
presence of the Father of Spirits, and of 
these who love you, that you will ever 
strive to serve and honor one another as 
long as you both shall live?”’ 

“And will you, Theresa, seek ever to 
ally yourself to what is noblest in this 
man’s nature, that your influence may 
always be for his upbuilding in honor and 
truth?” 

“And will you, Lyman, try to save 
Theresa, as far as lieth in your power, 
from the belittling intluences of a woman's 
lot; to share with her the largest interests 
of your life; so to trust and confide in her 
as to be joined to her in spirit and in 
truth?” 

‘Do you not both desire now so to con- 
secrate your joy in each other to the ser- 
vice of all, and so to live that the world, 
in your little corner of it, may be made 
better, and human life sweeter, because 
you two have become one? May the bless- 
ing of God, the Eternal Lover of all, abide 
with you forever.” 

A ring was given; there were remarks; 
a prayer was made by Rev. T. K. Beecher; 
the sanction of the Church and State was 
conferred; smiles, tears and good wishes 
were showered upon the happy pair, and 
they stepped down to the shore, where a 


little white boat awaited them. In a 
moment they slipped away upon the 
shining water and were out of sight, 


leaving the guests to the quiet beauty of 
the woods, wondering if it were not after 
all a dream, and the two white-clad fig- 
ures a pair of happy ghosts escaped from 
Paradise for an hour. 

Whether it was the naturalness and 
charm of the surroundings, or what we 
knew of the simple tastes and high ideals 
of the bride and groom, I know not; but 
somehow or other, it seemed that an ideal 
marriage had been celebrated in an ideal 
way. The bride, Miss Theresa C, Hall, of 
Syracuse, has spent most of the summers 
of her life at Clear Lake, so that its beauty 
has passed not only into her face but into 
her character. The groom, Mr. Lyman 
V. W. Brown, is a Californian, and shares 
not only her high ideals, but also her love 
of nature and outdoor life. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten, 
and the happy beginning of a new life of 
usefulness and joy for two choice, con- 
genial spirits. 

Later in the evening the little company 
assembled about a daintily spread board 
at Clear Lake Cottage. Games, in which 
old and young joined heartily, closed a 





HOW’S THIS? 


| for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F, J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, 
believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able 
to carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 


| Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





memorable day. The lights were out at 
half-past ten, and the quiet of the woods 
rested upon the place. In contrast with 
the heat and glare and crowds of the con- 
ventional wedding, this seemed a ‘‘stately 
bridal’”’ indeed, in which heaven and earth 
were met and mingled. H. 
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PLACES FOR ARMENIAN HELP. 


Any persons needing a young man to 
take care of a horse and garden, and make 
himself generally useful about a place, 
are requested to communicate with this 
oftice; also any persons needing help on a 
farm, orin a shop or store. ‘There is in 
this country an increasing number of Ay- 
menian refugees, destitute and badly in 
want of work. The good specimens 
among them make excellent help. Many 
are willing to work for board and lodging 
until they learn the language. Here is a 
chance to render practical help. a. s,. 7. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 











NEw YORK, Sept’. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

These mid-September days are marked 
by the opening of the public schools, 
those in the rural districts having begun 
their terms last week, while those in New 
York and Brooklyn assembled on Mon- 
day. The new officers appointed last 
spring have entered upon their duties. 
Among these are large numbers of wom- 
en. In each one of the new school dis- 
tricts of this city, there are five inspec- 
tors, many of them being ladies who had 
already shown an interest in educational 
matters. The inspectors must reside in 
the district where the school is situated, 
and are thus in a position to know all 
about the population of the neighborhood. 
Many of the new officers made it a point 
to be present at the opening exercises of 
their schools, and the women principals 
gladly extended a welcome to those of 
their own sex, 

The new board of superintendents con- 
tains no women among its members. But 
there are to be supervisors of kindergar- 


.| ten, physical culture and other depart- 


ments, who are to be chosen from the 
mother sex. The duties of the superin- 
tendents and supervisors will be in many 
respects similar; the work will be about 
the same; and the only reason for giving 
different titles seems to be to afford an 
excuse for paying the supervisors much 
less salary than that received by the 
superintendents. The appointments for 
these offices have not yet been made, and 
there is sharp competition among some of 
our leading teachers for the places. 

Eight new factory-inspectors are also to 
be appointed, and the competitive ex- 
aminations for these positions are now in 
progress, so that with the new school 
officers, the mercantile-establishment-in- 
spectors, and the factory-inspectors, we 
shail soon have women in many respon- 
sible positions. 

On Saturday evening there wasa bicycle 
parade, which was a very pretty affair. 
The Western boulevard was illuminated 
along the route, and fire-works were sent 
off at many points. The wheels were 
adorned with electric lights, with flowers, 
and in a variety of pretty ways. Of course 
many women were in the procession, and 
whole sections of them wore bloomer 
costumes, while every properly equipped 
damsel, even if she wore a short skirt, had 
bloomers or knickerbockers underneath. 

The advantages of this style of dress 
were strikingly shown by an incident of 
last summer which, though not chronicled 
at the time, is certainly worth recording. 


were rowing on Rockland Lake. In one of 
the boats were Miss Carrie A. Sawyer, of 


men were at theoars. Suddenly they saw 
a bey fall from a boat which contained a 
man and a little girl. Miss Sawyer a} 
once dropped off her skirts and threw 
down her hat. Her costume then con- 
sisted of a shirt waist and a pair of knick- 
erbockers. Thus clad she sprang over- 
board and swam to the boy, sustaining 
him in the water until her companions 
dragged him into their boat. Meantime 





the man in the boat whence the boy had 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward | 


and | 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 





Early in July a party of young people | 


j 
this city, and agirl friend, while two young 
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FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
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Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





fallen had dropped down in a dead faint; 
so that the boy’s life was entirely owing 
to this member of the ‘tweaker sex,”’ the 
men in the case being more or less useless 
spectators of the rescue. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Rev. Dr. J. W. Bashford, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, who is suffer- 
ing from overwork, sailed recently for 
Europe. 

The State Constitution of Califernia con- 
tains this declaration : ‘‘No person shall, 
on account of sex, be disqualified from 


entering upon or pursuing any lawful 
business, vocation or profession.” 
The October ‘‘New Crusade,’ of Ann 


Arbor, Mich., has a leading article on ‘*The 
Unity of the Family,’’ by Horace Bushnell. 
It suggests that the atmosphere of home 
creates a family likeness in character, 
occupations and thoughts. ‘Physical Nur- 
ture of Children” is discussed by Mary 
Wood-Allen, M. D., and Mary Taylor Bis- 
sell, M. D. 


Prof. Granville E. Foster recently gave 
a Sunday evening discourse in the North 
Berkeley (Cal.) Congregational Church, 
on ‘** The Book of Esther and the New 
Woman.” Professor Foster is reported 
as saying: ‘‘I don’t object to a woman 
voting or taking any other part in politics; 
she may hold offices of trust and honor, 
but always asa woman. From the exam- 
ple of Esther we may judge that the true 
woman, when she will vote asa 
woman, and in office will hold office as a 
woman,” 


votes, 





ANOTHER popular excursion to the 
Hoosac Tunnel is advertised by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, for Sept. 26. Special train 
leaves Union Station at 8.15 A. M. Rate 
only $2.00, 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT © 


THE 
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Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 










Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free / ong on | Chair 
Cars and Modern Dav Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 
. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen | Eastern Agent, 
New York City. 














287 Broadway, eee 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gew'l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 








MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is showing this week a line of 
French Flannel 


Shirt Waists 


in all the prevailing colors, suit- 
able for Autumn wear, 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of gk eh eo $1.50 





Tickers for the Fitchburg Railroad 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion will be on sale 
on and after Sept. 23, at 250 Washington 
Street and Union Station. Causeway St., 
Boston. Rate only $2.00. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


Hollis St. "EATRF: 
ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 


LAST WEEK—ONLY TIMES IN BOSTON. 
The Musical, Mirthful, Wonderful H t, 


The LADY SLAVEY. 


——FAREWELL TO— 
DAN DALY, MARIE DRESSLER, 
And all the other favorites. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Sept. 28, One Week, HERMANN, The Great. 








CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Je JARO ccceccccccccccccceeses General Director, 


421*Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. - 
MONDAY. SEPT. 21. FORONE WEEK ONLY 


The Gondoliers. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2§ cts. each. All other 
performances 2g and gocents, according to location. 
Row sow SQU \RE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








Commencing Monday, Sept. 21, 


TEIOMAS E. SHEA. 


THE MAN-O’-WAR’S MAN 
By James W. Harkins, Jr., author ‘ Northern 
Lights” and ‘**White Squadron ” 

Mats. Wed. and Sat. Seats now on sale. 











FITCHBURG R. R. 
——- ANOTHER —— 


Excursion 
, FROM Boston 


THE BEAUTIFUL 





THROUGH 


Deerfield Valley 


AND THE GREAT 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
Saturday, Sept. 26, 1896. 





The number of Tickets will be limited and_ will 
be on sale at the Hoosac Tunnel Route Ticket 
Office, 250 Washington Street, also at the Union 
Station on Causeway Street, Boston, on and after 
Wednesday, Sept. 23. 

Tickets will be Good only for Continuous Pas- 
sage, Boston to North Adams and Return, going 
on a Special Express Passenser Train leaving the 
Union Station, Saturday, Sept. 26, at 8.15 a. m., ar- 
riving at North Adams at 12.45 p.m., and to return 
on a Special Express Passenger Train leaving 
North Adams the same day at 4.30 p. m., Hoosac 
Tunnel Station at 4.45 p. m, arriving at Boston at 
g 03 p. m.. or on a Regular Passenger Train Sunday 
or Monday. Sept. 27 or 28, 1896. ; 
NOTE.—The above special train will stop at 
Waltham in both directions. No tickets will be sold 
at Waltham ; they must be secured in Boston. 





Excursionists who return the same aay will have 
time for a trip over the 


HOOSAC MOUNTAIN 


Taking the train at Hoosac Tunnel Station at 


45 p.m. 
: q Nelightful trip is over the Hoosac Valley Elec- 
tric Road to Adams. Th: Road runs from North 
Adams through the open fields of the Hoosac \ alley 
for nearly six miles. giving an opportunity of viewing 
some of the finest scenery in Berkshire. including the 
HOOSAC MOUNTAIN, the TACONIC RANGE 
and OLD GREYLOCK. 





Carriages can be procured at 
North Adams to visit the various 
places of interest in the vicinity. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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TAKE JOY HOME. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 
There is arest remaining. Hast thousinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head: 
The lovely world and the over world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 

“Thy Father loves thee.” 

a 


THE STARS. 











BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 





I lay at my ease in my little boat, 
Fast moored to the shore of the pond, 
And looked up through the trees that swayed 
in the breeze 
At God’s own sky beyond. 


And I thought of the want and the sin in the 
world, 
And the pain and the grief they bring; 
And I marvelled at God for spreading abroad 
Such sorrow and suffering. 


Evening came creeping over the earth, 
And the sky grew dim and gray, 
And faded from sight; and I grumbled at 
Night 
For stealing my sky away. 


Then out of the dark just the speck of a face 
Peeped forth from its window bars, 

And I laughed to see it smile at me. 
I had not thought of the stars! 


There are millions of loving thoughts and 
deeds 
All ripe for awakening, 
That never would start 
cold heart 
But for sorrow and suffering. 


from the world’s 


Yes, the blackening night is sombre and cold, | 
And the day was warm and fine; 
And yet, if the day never faded away, 
The stars would never shine! 
—Ilarper’s Weekly. 
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SEPTEMBER HYMN. 


RY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 





Blest be the generous hand 
That broadcast o’er the land, 

Near roadside wall, by roughly-upturned sod, 
Flings free the goldenrod. 


Thanksgiving for the care 
That plants the aster fair 
, dusty waysides where tired feet must 
stray ,— 
Star-thoughts that light the way. 


For flaming banners hung 
Our swamps and woods among; 

For bowers of clematis, for woodbine’s grace, 
Sing praise, sing praise! 


For lanes made color-glad, 
For trees with radiance clad, 
For peerless cardinal flowers, whose glow- 
ing ranks 
Guard the still brook, give thanks! 


When soft haze wraps the pine, 

Where gleaming sumachs shine, 
Where’er one brown sheaf grows, one bright 

tlower springs, 

The glad earth sings. 

Sing, heart, be glad and sing! 

For know, ‘“‘so doth the King 
Desire thy beauty.’’ Join thou in His praise 

Through all the autumn days! 


oo 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


BY BARBARA FE. POPE, 





Margaret Hartwell was beautiful. Every- 
body admitted that. She was intelligent, 
industrious and amiable. Her husband 
loved her and was proud of her; but he 
found, rather to his dismay, that the 
little peculiarities which had amused him 
in the days of his short courtship, and 
which had oceasionally called forth a 
hearty laugh while on the wedding tour, 
were not mere girlish whims and fancies. 
They were the straws which indicate the 
true direction of the wind. 


Margaret was refined and gentle. She 
had virtues enough for two or three 


women; but she was a daughter of Wyo- 
ming, and Frank Hartwell was forced to 
acknowledge that his lovely wife had 
deeply imbibed the social and political 
heresy of her native State. She not only 
believed in the emancipation of women, 
but she had evidently been accustomed to 
a full measure of freedom, which she in- 
tended still to enjoy. 

It was not Frank Hartwell’s desire to 
become the lord and master of his wife; 
but he did expect her to lean on him 
somewhat. Woman, in his opinion, was 
a very high order of being; but she 
too delicately constructed, morally and 
physically, for general usefulness. Her 
fields were the home and the church; and 
even in those sacred enclosures she needed 
the support and protection of him for 
whose happiness she was created. 

Housekeeping had been started on a 
scale suitable to a couple in moderate 
circumstances, and Margarei had shown 
excellent judgment in the selection of 
their one servant, who, after furnishing 


was 


examined as to her knowledge of house- 
work. 

**Lucinda does not belong to the igno- 
rant class of women who hire out before 
they have fitted themselves for any em- 
ployment,” said the young mistress to her 
husband, as they arose from the dinner- 
table. “She understands cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing—has learned them as a 
carpenter masters his trade.” 

“Speaking of the carpenter reminds me 
of the kitchen window shutters,’ said 
Frank. ‘Has Jenkins been here?” 

‘He sent word that he couldn't come 
before next week, so I bought the screws 
and hinges, and hung the shutters my- 
self.”’ 

Margaret was leaning against the side- 
board. In stature she was barely medium, 
but her form was exquisitely moulded, 
and she was remarkably graceful. <A 
European might have been puzzled as to 
her nationality; not because of the tiny 
mouth with its dainty curves, nor the 
nose, whose contours deviated from the 
purely Grecian only enough to impart 
brightness of expression. Her complexion 
was brownish yellow, with skin soft and 
clear; she had large black eyes, shaded by 
the longest and silkiest of lashes; her hair 
yas black and glossy as the raven tresses 
of the Mongolian, but finer in texture, 
and possessed of that much - coveted 
quality, a slight waviness; she wore a pale 
cream house gown of soft material. 

“Did you say that you hang the shut- 
ters, Margaret?”’ asked Frank. 

“Yes. I thought it unsafe to be longer 
without them.” 

“Who instructed you in carpentry?” he 
asked, when he had returned from an in- 
spection of the work. 

“There is a manual training department 
in our schools, and Albert and I took a 
course in the various branches. We both 
intended to study professions, but every 
civilized person should know how to be 
handy about a house.” 

“Did you and Albert learn the same 
branches, may I ask?” 

“We went through the entire depart- 
ment. Albert won a prize for cake-mak- 
ing, but I beat him in the metal shop.” 

‘‘Would it not have been proper for you 
to confine yourselves within certain limits 
—the one to the feminine and the other to 
the masculine portion?” 

“I beg gour pardon, Frank. We did 
not regard labor as masculine and femi- 
nine. Albert is larger and stronger than 
1, but we both have human faculties.” 

‘‘Hereafter, my dear,’? said Mr. Hart- 
well, taking one of her pretty dimpled 
hands in his, “you must leave the men’s 
part to me. I don’t want you to injure 
your health and make yourself coarse.” 

“The bargain was that you should prac- 
tise law and I take charge of the home; 
but neither of us must be selfish, and each 


9 


will call on the other for assistance 
when needed,” replied Margaret, smiling 


sweetly. 
From the dining-room the husband and 
wife went to the parlor, where an hour or 
more was spent at the piano, playing and 
singing. Then they passed into the 
library, and Frank read aloud while Mar- 
garet sat by his side and knitted a lace 
centre-piece for the table. 
“How easily your fingers 
those intricate movements,”’ 


go through 
said Frank, 


closing his book. ‘What is the art? 
Crocheting?” 
“Knitting. It is very easy. Wouldn't 


you like to learn?’ asked Margaret. 

“Have you forgotten the pen-wiper?”’ 

He had admired a pen-wiper which she 
was making, and expressed a wish to have 
one like it. She gave him some of the 
cloth and explained the pattern, but find- 
ing that he could not even cut the parts 
and failing in the attempt to teach him, 
she took the out of his hand 
with a look of commiseration that caused 
him to be nearly convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

“Never mind the pen-wiper. I will 
begin with something easy. Now, look. 
Can’t you see how | put this loop on the 
needle?” 

“The manipulation of the needles is the 
stumbling-block. My fingers were not 
fashioned for such work, my dear. They 
are too clumsy,” said Frank, his hand- 
some face turning red in his struggle to 
maintain his gravity. 

‘Your fingers were made for all good 
uses to which you may choose to put 
them. ‘They lack training, that is all. 
Take the needles. I will show you how 
to use them.” 

To humor her he took them, but the 
laugh would come, and he put the slender 
pieces of steel down with a shake of the 
head. 

“Very well. You prefer, I see, to go 
through life with your powers of body 
and mind partially developed,’ was the 
gently-administered rebuke. 


scissors 


“Come, Margaret, be reasonable,’’ he 
pleaded, becoming grave. ‘‘Don’t you 


know, my little woman, that such occupa- 
tions would make me weak and effemi- 
nate?” 





the usual references, had been carefully 


“Is my brother weak and effeminate?” 





“Who? Albert Manning? Oh, no!” 

“Tl can do nothing that he cannot do as 
well,” 

“It must be some magic effect of climate, 
then, that preserves his manhood. You 
can’t try this sort of thing in this section 
of the country.” 


The next morning conversation turned | 
| Margaret?’’ Frank broke in, in rather a 
“Tl fear I shall grow lazy,” said Mar- | 


to business for the day, 


garet. ‘I have too much leisure.” 
‘Don’t you know how to kill time?” 
replied Frank. ‘Visit your friends. Go 


shopping, read, take naps. You are not | 
to work all day long. It would wear you 


out.” 

“No danger. I shall always have my 
hours for rest and recreation. But I will 
go shopping only when I want to pur- 
chase, and will visit only when you can 
enjoy the pleasure with me. I have been 
thinking of perfecting myself in music for 
the purpose of giving lessons.”’ 

‘There is no necessity for your teach- 
ing, but I would like to have you culti- 
vate your talent for music.” 


| cle at the oftice door, 


, , | 
“The professor is out of town at present. | 


What do you intend to do at the office to- 
day?” 

‘*T have a case in court at one o’clock,”’ 
answered Frank, reaching for his hat. 

“Don't you want a clerk?” 

“The young man who is reading law 
with us will assist me.”’ 

‘“*Wouldn’t you rather have 
down and clerk for you?” 

“What! Go into court with me?” 

“Why not, Frank? Didn’t I tell you 
that law was to be my profession, and 
that | worked in father’s office for a year? 
I had been keeping house about ten 
months when you met me, because mother 
was obliged to take Jennie travelling for 
her health, Albert had begun the prac- 
tice of medicine, and, being younger, I 
consented to stay at home.’ 

“Did your father allow you to go into 
court?” 

**L accompanied him to every trial.” 

“Did he confine himself that year to 
select cases?” 

**No; he simply observed his rule not to 
claim innocence for those whom he be- 
lieved guilty.” 

“The court-room is seldom a fit place 
for a@ woman, Margaret,’ said Frank, 
smoothing back the hair from her broad 
brow. 

“The details of crime and vice shock 
and disgust all good people, especially the 
young; but one cannot afford to run away 
from everything distasteful. Your prac- 
tice similar to father’s. Don’t you 
attend the trials?” 

“You must remember that lam a man.” 

“But you are as pure-minded as I am, 
are you not?” she inquired, looking up 
earnestly into his face. 

“T have endeavored to keep my thoughts 
as pure as those of my kind can be. There 
is a difference, you know, Margaret, in 
our spiritual natures.” 

‘“*‘What caused the difference? 
matter of schooling? ”’ 

*“Good-by, dearest.” 

He kissed her, as he always did when 
they parted, 

Although, as directress of domestic 
affairs, Margaret had assumed control of 
everything pertaining to their establish- 
ment, from the orderly keeping of house 
and grounds to the buying of provisions 
and the preparation of food, Frank’s taste 
was consulted and his comfort duly con- 
sidered. If he took upon himself the 
performance of any of her duties, she 
graciously accepted the aid rendered, and 
never failed to thank him for it. 

His darning and mending—well, 
repaired his garments out of compassion 
for his ignorance of needlework; and her 
tender regard for him was further mani- 
fested by the trouble she took to have his 
easy-chair and slippers in a convenient 
place when he came home tired from 
ottice court. The money which he 
earned she looked upon as joint property: 
and, strange to relate, while bent upon 
changing many of her absurd views, Frank 
could not find it in his heart to deny her 
free access to the family purse. It was 
fortunate that she understood the 
value and the proper use of dollars and 
cents. 

There was another departure from es- 
tablished custom with which Frank’s 
chivalry prompted him tocomply. When, 
on a holiday, the hired girl was excused 
from her duties, Margaret, in her artless 
way, would divide the housework remain- 
ing to be done, offering to her husband, 
because of his superior strength, that por- 
tion which required the greater exertion. 

The two members of the firm of Hart- 
well and Wilcox were on the point of 
leaving for their respective homes one 
afternoon in November, when Mrs. Hart- 
well came in. She had called for Frank, 
and was very attractive in her costume of 
seal brown, with a stock collar of bright 
colored Dresden ribbon, with scarlet pop- 
pies clustered against her black hair 
under the brim of the stylish felt hat. 
Her advanced ideas did not include bloom- 
ers; and she rejected the prevailing fash- 


me come 


is 


Is ita 


she 


or 


| him 
| requested her to sit down. 





ions only when they interfered with health 
or comfort. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Hartwell. 1 had 
the pleasure of seeing you in court this 
morning,”’ said Mr. Wilcox. 

“Yes. I wanted to observe your East- 
ern methods,”’ 

“Did you come down on your wheel, 


hard tone. 

“No; | remembered that yours is in the 
shop, so I rode on the cars.”’ 

‘Tam glad that you take an interest in 
our profession, Mrs. Hartwell,’’ said My. 
Wilcox, politely, as he mounted his bicy- 
**Il hope on some 
future occasion to learn what you think of 
law as practiced in this part of the coun- 
try.”’ 

Margaret made some suitable answer, 
and glanced at Frank, as if surprised by 
his cold manner. As he did not appear 
to be inclined to talk, she too kept si- 
lence. They went home in the street-car. 
It was crowded, and when a feeble old 
man came in, and no one offered him a 
seat, Margaret promptly arose and gave 
hers. 


in the least fatigued, while he appeared 
tired and worried; so in a charming man- 
ner she thanked him, and made known 
her determination to stand. Some one 


It was useless to oppose her. She clung 
to her tenets with a tenacity that no argu- 
ment could weaken. Firm in her con- 
victions, she went steadily on, and of 
course Frank could not resort to harsh 
measures. Despite her foibles, she was a 
charming woman, and an affectionate one. 
If coldness came between them, both were 
unhappy. So Frank eventually ceased to 
contend, and settled down to the enjoy- 
ment of all that was agreeable in the 


| companionship. 


| mony. 


Then Frank arose also, and | 
She was not | 


tittered, and Frank bit his lip and went | 


out on the platform. 

While walking from the car to their 
house, the Hartwells were overtaken by 
Mrs. Wells, a neighbor. 

“T saw you painting this morning, Mrs, 
Hartwell, and I wanted to come over; but 
baby was so fretful that I couldn’t get 
away from him,”’ said Mrs. Wells 

“T was finishing your work,’’ was Mar 
garet’s explanation to Frank. 

He had been painting the iron railing of 
the front stoop; and her words meant that 
she had exposed herself to public gaze 
while engaged in unfeminine employment. 

“I have an old-fashioned rocking-chair 
which would be lovely painted white. 
Would you mind showing me how to do 
it?”’ asked Mrs. Wells. 

‘Certainly not,’ answered 
**Aren’t you my pupil?” 

“Mrs. Hartwell has taught me to har- 
ness our horse, and now I can drive with- 
out troubling anybody. You don’t know 
how independent I feel,’ said Mrs. Wells 
to Frank. 

“Is Mr. Wells pleased with your new 
accomplishments? ’’ was his query. 

“He used to be a dreadful fogy; but 
Mrs. Hartwell does things so gracefully 
that she has overcome his prejudices. He 
says imitating her will do me no harm; 
and what do you think he has promised 
us for Christmas gifts? Picks and shov- 
els!”’ 

The easy-chair and slippers looked very 
tempting in the library, where a wood 


fire was blazing on the tiled hearth. It 
was a cozy room, with rugs and cushions 
and shaded lamps. Books of various 


kinds filled the bookcases, and engravings | 


of noted places and of historical scenes 
were here and there on the walls. A table, 
supporting a small vase of cut flowers, a 
lamp, and the latest periodicals, had been 
drawn up to .the big arm-chair, 
and on this table Frank Hartwell placed 
his evening paper, walked slowly up- 
stairs to the room in which his wife was 
removing her wraps, entered, and closed 
the door. 

He had patiently borne with her foibles, 
waiting for the improvement which he 
hoped would be produced by change ot 
environment. Familiarity with her sur- 
roundings, however, had only served to 
remove restraint; her visit to the court- 
room was the last straw, and he felt it 
incumbent upon him to exercise a hus- 
band’s authority. 

He began by explaining to the young 
wife the difference between true and false 
theories; he pointed out the errors in 
which she had been reared; and, when he 
had said what should have been enough 
to convince her that her judgment was 
defective, he told her, kindly but plainly, 
that she must submit to his guidance. 

“IT regret that there is a disagreement 
between us,’’ said Margaret. ‘Were you 
and I the only persons concerned, my 
affection for you, and my desire for peace 
and harmony, would cause me to yield. 
But even in our love for each other, we 
must be careful to do nothing that will 
retard the progress of civilization. We 
should not forget that the future happi- 
ness of the human race depends largely 
upon the physical and intellectual devel- 
opment of women—”’ 

“I will make a list, after dinner, of the 
public places which you may visit and of 
those to which I cannot permit you to go. 
I will set down, too, what you must hence- 
forth consider your legitimate occupa- 
tions,”’ said Frank, his face pale and 
determined.” 

‘You forget, dear, that, although you 
are four years my senior, I am twenty- 
three. If you have no objection, we will 
go todinner. MayI pin this rosebud on 
your coat? ”’ 


close 


Margaret. | 








In the end, this proved to be a wise 
Margaret, appreciating his for- 
bearance, began to yield to him in small 
ways, and no longer made herself con- 
spicuous in public. Little by little each 
left the disputed ground to advance 
toward a common platform, on which 
they may one day stand in perfect har- 
Meanwhile, Frank declares that 
he has a most accomplished wife, and 
Margaret declares that he is fast becoming 
as delightful a comrade as her brother 
Albert.— Waverly Magazine. 
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VACATION TOURS BY MOUNTAIN AND SEA. 


Editors Woman's Journal * 

My summer greeting to your columns 
may serve to bring out another, and thus 
form achain of impressions all round the 
country, by mountain and sea. Accord- 
ing to the weather-wise, this was to be a 
wet summer; and so far it has proved 
true, for we have had rain every few days. 
But the motley vegetation of this sea- 
shore region soon dries up, even after a 
long rain. We have observed this also in 
mountain neighborhoods, Nature, in her 
rural retreats, leaves nothing undone to 
wean the newcomer from her artificial 
habits, her fear of cold, and even her 
shrinking from the sun. Sometimes, on 
my return to the suburbs of Boston, | have 
resolved to carry out my new habits, and 
have attempted through the autumn, to 
go into my garden before breakfast. But 
the heavy dew brushed my skirts, and the 
pungent morning air sent a chill, which 
unfitted me for my morning meal. Then 
at night-fall the cool walk by the shore, 
with the broad sweep of sky stretching 
out in soft colors like the light on the 
Roman Campagna, could not be repeated. 
The sun would go down an hour earlier 
behind your neighbor's house opposite, 
and the heavy foliage of the maples and 
elms, which delighted you so much in 


the budding spring, now cuts off the 
autumn sky, except here and there a 


streak of glory. But so it should be. We 
go away in summer, no matter how pleas- 
ant our homes, because we expect some- 
thing different from what we can find at 
home. We hope to get at the great heart 
of nature, and see the world and life from 
a higher, sweeter point of view than we 
can always attain. ‘To those who cannot 
go, the pictures that greet their eyes from 
the of journalists and summer 
travelers must be a source of refreshment. 
Perhaps one of the pleasantest features 
about the modern Scotch novel, like those 
of Maclaren and Barrie, are the pictures 
of natural objects, which, as by a stroke 


pages 


| of the brush, they stop to make in the 


delineation of their story. 

We have had our Corinthian Yacht 
Club’s ladies’ day, with all its brilliant 
spectacle of white sails flying in the wind, 
and the fluttering of the gay colors of 
flags and ladies’ dresses. But quite as 
pleasant it was to sit on the piazza with a 
friend this morning, and look at the har- 
bor, with only one or two sails moving 
lazily along, and soothing the senses into 
a dreamland of beauty. The great sensa- 
tion here was the Sea Serpent, and it 
really is a fine thing to be able to say 
that you have seen the very lady in her 
own cottage, only an hour or two after, 


who saw the veritable serpent come by 





Great 


Sales proved by the statements of lead- 


ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 


in Hood's Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of men and 


women show that Hood's Sarsaparilla ac- 


tually does possess 
Power over disease by purifying, en- 
riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which not only health but life 
itself depends. The great 
Success of Hood's Sarsaparilla in 
curing others warrants 
you in believing that a faithful use of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will cure you if you suffer from 
any trouble caused by impure blood. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


H 1’s Pills are easy to take, easy 


to operate. 25 cents. 
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thoroughness of 


her own rocks close to her piazza. The 
explanation of the apparition as being 
“three white whales” 
all the marvel, as there is something as 
weird as the albatross the Ancient 
Mariner in the domestic scene of three 
ghostly sister whales moving in such per- 


does not lessen at 


ot 


fect repose by each others’ side, three 
celestial friends riding the waves in 
divine harmony. As nothing more is 


likely to be heard of them, 
into the land of romance to be treasured 


they will pass 


in the past. 


We had a delightful excursion yes‘er- 
day to Ferneroft Inn, an old colonial 


mansion in the neighborhood of Danvers, 


- full of charming relics of bygone days. It 


is a group of small buildings extending 
from the original one, some of them old, 
and some new, but all keeping up the 
early style: points, lattice windows, balus- 
trades, porticos, ete., revealing inside the 
ancient household treasures and cup- 
boards with the old china on the shelves, 
dressing-tables, mirrors, tent bedsteads, 
antique chairs and French engravings of 
the olden school. There are eyries at the 
roof of the house, where yeu still find de- 
lightful things placed around, as if for 
daily use, and mounting a little higher, 
you find yourself on the roof itself, where 
there are rough seats from which you may 
survey the beautiful landscape. The most 
wonderful thing which you see when you 
first enter the bouse is an enormous 
chimney of red brick rising up inside. 
The logs of wood would require two men 
to get them into the fire-place. On the 
mantel is inscribed in old English, ‘‘My 
fire is my friend.’ Stuffed foxes, birds, 


etc., look down from the spaces. The 
living-room has a large fire-place. Over 


it is inscribed ‘‘While I was musing, the 
fire burned.”’ . An old spinnet stood in the 
corner. In the hall there was one of the 
largest and richest old clocks I have ever 
seen. 

My space fails me to tell all | would of 


this rare place. For the benefit of others 


I will add that if you drive to Ferneroft | 


Inn, Danvers, you can see the place, each 
person paying a small sum. If you go by 
the electrics from Salem, you are left a 
mile and a half from the house, and must 
telephone from Salem for the Ferncroft 
Wagon, and a dinner if you wish for it. I 
doubt if any old house of this kind in 
England surpasses this one, although 
these ancient usages and household gods 
must have been more or inherited 
from the mother country. We are in the 
midst of civilization here, and in connec- 
tion with the world, and yet as free from 
it as we please among our blueberry pas- 
tures, or on the ocean rocks. Our news- 
papers are more interesting here than at 
home, because we have more time to read, 


less 


I have been especially interested in the 
account of Miss Elizabeth Gardner's (the 
artist) marriage with M. Bouguereau, the 
distinguished painter at Paris. Miss Gard- 
ner an early friend and schoolmate 
of When we last in 
Paris. 


was 
my husband, were 
graph of her painting called ‘*Cinderella,”’ 
which been exhibition 
coloring 


has since in 


on 
richness of and 
design and finish make 
it one of the most interesting of her 
tures, 


Boston. 


The marriage was a most unique 
occasion. It seems that M. 
has wished to 


Bouguereau 


marry Miss Gardner for | 
many years, but has delayed out of re- | 
spect to the wishes of his mother. He 
had two children by his first wife, and 


Miss Gardner's devotion to the interests 
of these children has for a long time made 
him her debtor. 

The mother had no feeling but atfection 
for her, but did not wish her son to take 


a second wife during her lifetime. The 
mother has lately passed away. The 
civil and religious marriage was per- 


formed the same day. There were present 
atthe mairie, M. Genain, the celebrated 
architect; M. Thomas, the sculptor; Mr. 


| the meeting, delegates from Kansas and 


she gave him a fine large photo- | 


piec- | * 
| from under the gallery and the 





Morse, United States Consul-General; Mr. 
Tuck, son of the late Hon. Amos Tuck, of 
Exeter: Mrs. Morse and Mrs. Tuck; Mr. | 
and Miss Goodrich, and Mrs. Randolph. | 
The mayor made a very pleasant little 

Speech, in which he expressed his pride at 

being able to hand down the marriage reg- 

ister of “two such distinguished artists.” 
The religious ceremony was performed in 
the convent chapel of Notre Dame de Sion. 
Miss De Forest in Harper's Bazar says: 
“It was under the trees of the old convent 
garden, with the quaint figures of the 
nuns and that the bride” 
and bridegroom received congratulations. 
A breakfast was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
fuck. Paul Bouguereau, of the 
painter, paid a glowing tribute to his new 
mother, saying that she was not only his 
boyhood’s earliest friend, but one of the 
Most distinguished and lovely women he 
had ever known, associated with the most 
tender recollections of his childhood. M. 
Bouguereau, the father, is said to be sim- 
ple and charming in character. He is a 
great worker. His first picture, sent from 
tome to be exhibited at Paris, was ‘The 
Angel of Death."’ Miss Gardner took the 


coming going, 


s0n 





medal of honor in 1879. It was interest- 
ing to see, at Exeter, the announcement 
of the marriage, different from 
wedding cards. ‘Two large sheets of paper, 
from Mr. John Gardner, of Exeter, 
brother of the bride, announced that the 


80 our 


one 


marriage service had been performed in due | 


manner, and the other from the bride- 
groom declared that the marriage had been 
legally performed, and solemnized by the 
august rites of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. A Spanish friend once said to 
me, on looking at some wedding cards 
from America: “How much better 
do these things than we!’’ We, in our 
turn, are pleased with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which will not hurry through 
grave announcements in the old world. 
We still keep up union services in our lit- 
tle Casino on Sundays. I especially enjoy 
our praise service in the evening. Young 
and old go, and call out the numbers 
of the tunes. The young boys and girls 
enter into the singing with zest, and keep 
up their interest by giving out any hymn 
or tune they like. 
Sankey Gospel Hymns. I have 
quite converted to them. Some of them 
are distasteful from their medieval the- 
ology, but a great many are truly affecting 
from their intense earnestness and tender 
religious emotion. We do not enough 
understand the power there is in the bur- 
den of a hymn, oft repeated. The revi- 
valists know it well, in working up their 
hearers to a climax of despair or rapture. 
We could use the same lyric warmth of 
emotion with our young people, without 
the agonies of sudden conversion. We 
might mention some of these hymns as 
examples. Here is one of the endings: 


“Throw out the life-line— 
Some one is drifting away! 
Throw out the life-line— 
Some one is sinking to-day!”’ 

This is very affecting, and leaving out 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, there 
is evil enough all around for the young 
to be up and doing. Another hymn re- 
peats: ‘Speed away—speed away.’ 
Another says, ‘‘l am coming, Lord; I am 
coming, Lord; Icome!”’’ All is dramatic 
and affecting. The sweetest one of all, 
we often with, ‘“‘God be with you 
till we meet again.” 

MartTuaA Perry Lowe, 
>< 


HISSED BRECKENRIDGE. 


close 











One of our white ribboners who at- 
tended the evening meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Convention informed us that amid 
the calls for ‘Breckenridge’? was dis- 
tinctly heard a hiss, the full significance 
of which was understood when the next 
morning’s Journal reported that, before 
Pennsylvania had gone to the committee 
programme and demanded that his 
name withdrawn, intimating that he 
would be hissed from the stage if he at- 
tempted to speak. He did not speak, and 
although he afterward assigned no reason 
except that he was very tired, it is evident 
that he saw it would be wiser for him to 
take the warning that he is not reinstated 
in public favor rather than risk further 
evidence of it on such a national occasion. 
We do not advocate such a method of ex- 
pressing disapproval usually, but that hiss 


on 
be 


protest of 
brave true men from Kansas and 
Pennsylvania against this public political 
and social recognition of W. C. P. Breck- 
enridge, were to our minds the most nota- 
ble and congratulatory incidents of the 
convention.—Indianapolis Organizer. 
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A NANTUCKET TALE. 


A story of Nantucket, called ‘*An Island 
Plant,’’ by Mary Catherine Lee, has been 
published for the benefit of the Goldenrod 
Literary and Debating Society (the girls’ 
club of Nantucket), a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The book is to be daintily bound 
in parchment covers, and printed on fine 
paper in good clear type, with seven full- 
page illustrations by Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith, which are highly The 
edition is limited, and 
sent soon to Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, 
P. O. Box 241, Nantucket, Mass. The 
price of the book will be seventy-five cents 
a copy, without postage, 


praised. 
orders should be 


you | 
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Maid of Orleans, 
nized power among the Mexicans and 
half-breeds, and is considered by the gov- 
ernment as a force that may in time have 
to be regarded seriously. —Harper’ s. 


She has become a recog- 


-_-- —— 
STERILIZATION OF MILK. 
| There is no longer a doubt of the danger 
| to the human family resulting from a use 
of milk from cows suffering with tuber- 
culosis. The only safe method of pro- 
cedure is to get another cow or another 
milkman, but one is often compelled to 
use milk from an unknown source, in 
which case it should always be sterilized. 
Dr. Woodhead, a British authority, gives 
the following practical directions for the 
domestic treatment of milk when it is 
desired to arrest souring, or when it may 
be necessary to make use of milk from a 
suspicious source: ‘(1) The quantity of 
milk should never be more than the 
quantity of cold water by which it is sur- 
rounded; it is an advantage, in fact, to 
have a sumewhat larger bulk of water 
than of milk, to allow for evaporation. 
| (2) The milk should not be covered in, and 
| should be stirred from time to time, but 
the water may with advantage be covered, 
in order to prevent evaporation; this, of 
course, is arranged for in special milk 
sterilizing pans. (3) The water should be 
boiled over a good brisk flame, in order 
that the best results may be obtained, and 
the heating process should be continued 
until the temperature thoughout the milk 
has risen from 88 degrees ©. (190 degrees 
F,) to 92 degrees C, (198 degrees F.); in 
most cases this takes place at the end of 
about twenty-five minutes, but in order to 
be perfectly safe it may be recommended 
that every quart of milk treated in this 
fashion should be heated for half an hour, 
that is, for about twenty minutes after the 
water in the outer pan has begun to boil.” 


—Womankind. 
-_—e- 


ANOTHER OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


The new woman in London has gone 
into the bicycling-repairing business. She 
has a long list of customers, each of whom 
she calls upon once a week, With every 
part of the bicycle she is familiar, having 
studied it carefully at a bicycle school, 


She can tighten up a pedal, repair a 
broken chain and readjust the saddle 


with ease and rapidity. She can also in- 
struct beginners, 

An important part of her duty is to tell 
young ladies which style of bicycle 


tume will be becoming. 


cos- 
In many instances 
the English girls are too busy to go near 
the dressmaker, and in that event the 
bicycle woman orders the goods, sees the 
modiste and attends to details, while “her 
ladyship’ rides the wheel. — Cincinnati 
Inquirer 





Puntry your blood with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which will give you an appetite, 
tone your stomach and strengthen your 
nerves. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy=Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
Radclitfe 


for Harvard. 


girls for are trained with boys 
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“SANTA TERESA.” 


of the recent | | 


the Yaquis, 


The leader and 
revolt at Nogales, among 
against the Mexican government, 
woman who has been known by 

as Santa 

She first gained her reputation by a trance, 
into which she was thrown by a love dis- | 


inspirer 


was a |< 
her fol- | 
‘Teresa. 


lowers for some years 


appointment. On her recovery from this | 
catalepsy she told marvellous tales of her 

euthanasia, and professing herself able to | 
heal the sick, she soon won a reputation | 
much like that gained in Denver by Schlat- 
ter, ‘‘the healer.”’ She gained boundless 
influence among the Yaquis, who are not 
Indians, but half-civilized descendants of 
the Aztecs, and they look upon her as her 


| French followers must have regarded the | 


| minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. 


| GARMO, Ph. D., 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


—— Send for Catalogues. _- 


| TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 





| degrees. Healthful location, extensive zrounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 


President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nese I bem ania St. 

ifteenth year. (Opens 

Girls’ Classical School. sotember 22nd. 1506, 

Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 

courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 

nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 


Founder. 
Principal. 





For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address onLY Leaflet Departinent. 
Woman's JoURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


30 cents per hun- 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 


Mary B. Willard. 
The Ballot for the 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


Home, by Frances E. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 


A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 


fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 


by Henry 


Want to 


by T. W. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Hlow Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


Right to 


by 


George 


F. Hoar. 


Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 


Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 
Hon. 
Rights. 
The Military 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rey. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage 


William Dudley Foulke on 


Equal 


Argument, by Alice Stone 


», by Hon. Edwin C. 


Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will. the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








College of Physicians = 


| Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
HF er year, Sept. 16, 'o 
ition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’os.) 
Send for catalogue. 


First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 


Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 


’ First medical college established on the 
| principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Cael Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

‘he next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., 





Surgeons. 





Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes. Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 


rior advantages to students, who are also admi 

to the Fevry of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D.. DEAN, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Gold i Silver 


. WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“the Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 
Address NEWS PRINT ING CO., Denver, Colo” 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to. maintain the “‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a T gee, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless ye Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘T'wo or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 cents per or pockags, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepai he Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N. 








*eSBSVVses 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our oe special offer, and show it to all your 
rien 
$500 IN- PREMIUMS 
Will be warded tothe patrons of House AND 
Home oats nae best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


a to be awarded Address 9018 Celembie & 
- umbia 4ve., 
@ House and Home, pyiiaoeieuis, pa.’ @ 
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MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 





Manuscript STANDS a good | 
You I cuance with us. Enclose two | 





ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newton, MAss. | 
Circular sent on application. 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., | 
Jackson, Mich. 





Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Merpnine sizbit Cured in 10 
0 Mie days. No till cured, 
Dr. J. Stephes, Levanca.@ 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


SENTIMENTS OF BROOKLYN CLERGYMEN. 

Equal opportunity for man and woman 
in all the spheres of human life! 

That is a grand humanitarian doctrine. 
That doctrine the woman’s suffrage asso- 
ciation has given to the church, and I for 
one as a part of the church accept the doc- 
trine with gratitude, and openly acknowl- 
edge that there is no grander humanitarian 
doctrine, in all the creed of the church. 

Rev. Davip Greaa, D. D., 
Pastor Lafayette Ave. Pres. Church. 


In the growth of civilization, women 
have steadily risen, and have enlarged 
their sphere and multiplied their func- 
tions. Are there not for woman, as for 
man, new applications of power—new 
spheres of usefulness? Is not woman, 
like man, a creature in whom progressive 
civilization develops higher capacities and 
new aptitudes? and is there any reason 
why woman should not be permitted to 
follow her aptitudes and capacities, and to 
do whatever she can do well? 

We seek not to unsex woman, but to 
unite in public affairs what God put to- 
gether, and what, from the beginning of 
the world, men have been keeping sepa- 
rate, namely, man’s life 
life. 

I know of no reason why woman should 





Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Reval 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


| thing openly and publicly about the coun- 


| try’s government. 


and woman’s | 


not walk with equal steps, hand in hand | 


with man, from the cradle to the Throne. 
Rev. Henry Warp BeEcuer, D. D. 


as instruments of public control, gives 
power to delicate hands, and makes an 
advance in civilization. When American 
women unitedly desire and claim such 


If the women don’t want to vote, they 
will not; but the women who do vote will 
bring their hearts and consciences into the 
subject. 

This agitation is the latest phase in a 
battle that has been waging since the ori- 
gin of civilization. 

Rev. C. ELwoop Nasu, D. D., 
President of Lombard University. 


I honestly believe that the history of 
theology would have been brighter and 
better if women and men together had 
studied God's word in the past. 

A woman inherits the right to a voice 
in the Government which demands her 
support and obedience. 

No woman need neglect the duties of a 
home to fill the duties of a wider sphere. 

The future will see a womanhood that 
the past has not dreamed of. ‘The ideal 
of the truest, noblest womanhood has yet 


| to be created. 
Putting the ballot in the place of bullets 


ballots, they will assuredly have them. | 
And while in the use of them they will no | 


doubt encounter grave risks, I am confi- 
dent that in that, even, they will repre- 
sent more emphatically then do men the 
moral ideas which make communities 
safe and politics respectable. 
Rev. Ricuarp 8, Srorrs, D. D,. 
Pastor Puritan Congregational Church. 
It is coming—womaen’s suffrage. The 
iufluence of woman is good in other direc- 
tions; why will it not be good in political 
reformation? 
tev. T. De Wirr TALMAGE, D. D. 


If woman is a person, she must have not 
only rights but responsibilities. You can- 
not claim a single right for a man that 
you do not yield to a woman. We vote, 
in order to choose our rulers, thinking 
that if we choose them we shall get rulers 
who will respect our rights and principles, 
and woman, being a person and having 
rights, has a right to take care of her 
rights. Rev. Joseru T, Duryea, D. D. 

When mothers, sisters, wives and sweet- 
hearts march arm in arm with us to the 
polls, we shall have a government of the 
people, for the people, and for the glory 
of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 

To make such political polls possible is 
a greater honor and of vastly more impor- 
tance than to discover the North pole. 

“No taxation without representation! 
Equal wages for equal work!” will be a 
mandate of the ballot-box when women 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D., 
Pastor 7th Avenue Reformed Church. 


vote. 


“Are you ready to see woman unsex 
herself, and run the risk of corruption by 
going to the political caucus and the ballot- 
box?” Lanswer, If the present condition 
of our politics be such that our women, in 
doing political duty, are necessarily in 
danger of unsexing themselves, and of los- 
ing their sense of delicacy, then the duty 
of the hour is, not to prohibit women from 
exercising their political rights; the duty 
of the hour is to take out of politics the 
things which would unsex, and which 
would destroy the fine sense of womanly 
delicacy. 

The very question admits that women 
are good and right and pure, but that poli- 
tics are wrong and bad and corrupt. The 
very question admits that politics need for 
their regeneration the very elements which 
women alone can contribute. 

Who will corrupt our women when they 
go to the polls? Will you? Will their 
fathers, their sons, and their brothers be 
the guilty parties? These are the men 
who go to the polls. Such an objection 
is a slander upon American manhood, 
than which there is no finer type of man- 
hood upon the face of the earth. 

Does Queen Victoria unsex herself by 
taking the very highest place in the politi- 
eal life of England? If not. then it is not 
possible for a single woman in England to 
unsex herself by holding any minor politi- 
cal position under the ruling Queen. 

Rev. Davip Greea, D. D., 
Lafayette Ave. Pres. Church. 

It is a great injustice that only one-half 
of the governed people of this country can 
express their views upon the government. 
Women should have a chance to say some- 





Rey. Louts ALBERT Banks, D. D., 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church. 
All my prejudices are against woman’s 

suffrage, but all my reasons are in favor 
of it. Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., 
Pastor Hanson Place Baptist Church. 
Woman's suffrage is not a matter of 
sentiment. It is simple justice. There 
should be no privileged sex or class in this 
country. 
Rev. JAMEs H, DARLINGTON, D. D. 
One of my chief reasons for believing in 
the ballot for woman is the fact that poli- 
tics are so fast moving over into the field 
of economics. Municipal government is 
already seen to be altogether a matter of 
‘*business,’’ which simply means a matter 
of right valuation and proper expense, 
cleanliness and sanitation, the education 
of the young, and the care of the criminal 
and the dependent. In all these depart- 
ments the judgment of womankind is 
recognized as invaluable, and her help is 
indispensable. To give her the ballot 
would simply add greatly to her power 
to bring her intluence to bear. 

Rev. Joun COLEMAN ApAms, D.D., 

Pustor of AU Souls’ Universalist Church. 

The ballot in the hands of women will 
mean wages measured by the work per- 
formed, and not by the sex of the worker. 
It will mean more intelligent womanhood, 
more refined manhood and a purer civili- 
zation. It will give the balance of power 
in American politics to the home, the 
chief fortress of all human good. 

It will come. Lend a hand. 

Rev. Louris ALBertT Banks, D. D., 

Pastor Hanson Place Methodist Chureh. 


I believe that every intelligent person 
should have a voice in the making of laws 
and the government of the people. There 
are many women and more men whom | 
would not trust with the ballot. Sex 
does not determine citizenship, but intel- 
ligence and character. 

Rev. STEVEN IL, Camp, 
-_—-- 


CALIFORNIA NEWS. 





The sutfrage workers in California are 
leaving no stone unturned in their labors. 
Measures taken to have the 
suffrage amendment advocated at politi- 
cal gatherings. The county organizers 
waited upon the chairmen of all the polit- 
ical clubs in the interior towns to ascer- 
tain whether suffrage speakers would be 
acceptable at the larger meetings. In 
every instance the proposal met with 
cordial acceptance. Not permissions to 
speak, but pressing invitations to do so 
have come from Republican, Democratic 
and Populist leaders all over the State. 


have been 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who reached San 
Francisco on Aug. 21, after a successful 
lecturing tour in the East of nearly a 
month, is a welcome speaker at political 
rallies. Ata great Republican mass-meet- 
ing, held in San Francisco on the evening 
of Aug. 22, she made an eloquent speech, 
which was enthusiastically received. 

Again at the opening of the National 
Republican League quarters, on the even- 
ing of Aug. 29, Miss Shaw was introduced 
by the president, Mr. T. L. Ford, who 


dwelt upon the services rendered by 


women to the nation’s welfare, and said 
his organization had shown its confidence 
in women by sending a woman as a dele- 
| gate to the convention of the American Na- 











waukee. Miss Shaw said, in part: 
You hope for the election of Major 
McKinley to the Presidency of this nation. 


Queen’s indignation over the Constanti- 
nople massacres had much to do with it. 
Her Majesty rarely interferes, but when 
she does the interference is effective. The 
recent disclosures in the publication of 
the Bismarckian letter of 1875, in which it 


| was seen how Queen Victoria, by writing 


to Emperor William L., foiled Bismarck’s 


plans for the final conquest and division 


of France, 


| power when she chooses to exert it. Apart 


from the message which she is under- 


| stood to have sent to the Sultan through 
tional League of Republican Clubs at Mil- | 


Let me beg you not to disregard the prayer | 


of your mothers and sisters to be elected, 
not to office, not to posts considered hon- 


orable by the masses of the people, but to | 


full citizenship. Gentlemen of California, 
I have known your courtesy and chivalry. 
Show me on election day that it is real. 

Advantage is taken of the numerous 
picnics held by political and other organ- 
izations. Picnics are also held by suffrage 
societies. A series of parlor-meetings 
was lately inaugurated in San Francisco, 
and informal ‘tat homes’”’ are held at the 
suffrage headquarters. 

All over the State the work of organi- 
zation is going on. In San Mateo County, 
for illustration precinct clubs have been 
organized in every precinct in the county, 
and it is expected that by Nov. | every 
voter will have been reached. Local suf- 
frage clubs have been organized in the 
larger towns, and much enthusiasm is 


shown. The Non-Partisan Free Suttrage 
Club of Redwood City, Woodside, San 


Carlos, and Belmont held a series of meet- 
ings in Redwood City on Sept. 4. 

The attitude of the San Francisco Daily 
Call, in giving the amendment editorial 
support and in reporting the progress of 
the suffrage work from day to day as a 


matter of important news, is of great 
advantage. According to the last issues 
of the Call that have reached us, Mrs. 


Carrie Chapman-Catt was expected to 
give her first address in San Francisco on 
Sept. 7. On Sept. 10 a great mass-meeting 
at Metropolitan Temple would open the 
suffrage campaign. 

-_-—-_ 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN BY-LAWS. 


The following changes in the By-Laws 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation have been proposed, and will be 
voted upon at the next annual meeting: 

By-Law V., Section 1, now reads: 

The persons entitled to vote at the 
annual meeting shall be one delegate-at- 
large from each auxiliary local society, 
and one delegate in addition for every 
twenty-five members of the local society, 
together with the president, clerk and 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, audi- 
tors and the chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the State Association. 

It is proposed to amend the foregoing 
by inserting the words, ‘‘the vice-presi- 
dents, members of the Board of Directors 
and superintendents of departments, ’’near 
the end of the paragraph, just before the 
words ‘‘of the State Association.” 

By-Law VI. now reads: 

These By. Laws may be amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the delegates present 
and voting atany annual meeting, notice 
of the proposed amendment having been 
sent to the president and secretary of 
each auxiliary society, and to the mem. 
bers-at-large, not less than three months 
in advance. 

It is proposed to amend By-Law VI. by 
omitting the words ‘and to the members- 
at-large.”* O. AuGuSTA CHENEY, 

Clerk Mass. W. 8S. A. 


-_--— 


FOR THE ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 


Contributions for the relief work in 
Armenia may be sent either to Brown 
Brothers & Co., 5 Wall Street, New York 
City, treasurers of the National Armenian 
Relief Committee, or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer of the American Board of: Foreign 
Missions. 


——- — 


HOPE FOR ARMENIA. 





Mr. Gladstone has written another let- 
ter upon the Turkish situation, in which 
he characterizes the concert of the Eu 
opean Powers as a disgraceful mockery, 
declaring that some sovereigns and gov- 
ernments of Europe directly countenance 
and support the ‘‘assa-sin,’’ as he calls 
the Sultan, in his bloody work. ‘‘Cver- 
cion, even now,” he says, ‘will avert 
another series of massacres exceeding in 
horror those we have already seen.” 

The game which Russian diplomacy 
played under Prince Lobanoff’s artful 
hand, of paralzying all interference in the 
Sultan’s misdoings until the time became 
ripe for the utter ruin of Turkey to the 
aggrandizement of Russia, seems about to 
end. The question is asked here why 
Lord Salisbury so long followed a merely 
tentative policy, and what caused the 
change to a more pronounced and inde- 
pendent one? There is no doubt that the 





is a striking instance of her | 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The Castle 
Square Theatre found ‘‘Erminie”’ a strong 
card for its opening week. The attraction 
to follow next week is the comic opera in 
two acts, ‘*The Gondoliers” or “The King 
of Barataria.”’ Its elaborate scenic and 
stage effects and the variety and richness 
of costumes will afford splendid opportu- 
nities to display the resources of this great 
amusement resort. Every attention has 


| been given to the preparation of the opera, 


| dicted. 


Sir Philip Currie, expressing her indigna- | 


tion and horror at the the 
Queen is known to be using her intluence 
with the Czar. The visit of the Russian 
Imperials to Balmoral, which was sup- 
posed to be purely a family affair, devoid 
of all possible political results, is likely 
to quite the other way, and to 
have more practical influence on European 
politics than either the visit to Vienna or 
Breslau, and possibly more even than the 
Paris demonstration. 

Lord Rosebery has addressed a letter to 
the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, editor of 


massacres, 


prove 


and a brilliant production may be pre- 
The title of the opera gives but 
a faint suggestion of the complex charac- 
ter of its scenes and incidents. The plot 
is one of Mr. G lbert’s topsy-turvy crea- 
tions. It deals with the experiences of 
the innocent watermen of Venice, who, 


| despite the ungrammatical character of 


The Congregational Review, in which the | 


ex-Premier says that the recent massacres 
at Constantinople were matters of im- 
portance far above and beyond any con- 
siderations of party. He does not think 
that the course of the Government in re- 
gard to Turkey has been either skilful or 
spirited, though he admits that the Gov- 


ernment has been beset with many diffi- | 


culties. 

Lord Rosebery says that he feels sure 
the Government is neither cold nor indif- 
ferent, and adds that he hopes for more 
effective results from the efforts of diplo- 
macy in Turkey than from the holding of 
public meetings in England. He also 
founds great hopes of a final suppression 
of the Turkish outrages upon the natural 
sentiment of the Czar of Russia. 

Not the dissenting press alone, that has 
always been clamoring for the suppression 
of the “unspeakable Turk,’”’ but the Es- 
tablished Church papers have now taken 
up the ery. ‘Let not Lord Salisbury,’’ 
says the Christian World, *‘stand between 
the Czar and Constantinople. Better if 
the Turkish capital became the centre of 
a free State. But, if that is impossible, we 
should resign ourselves to the Russian 
advance. The rule of the Czar is bad 
enough, but there is in the hearts of the 
Russian people the seed of better things.”’ 

The youthful Czar is the real arbiter of 
the destinies of the East, and as he jour- 
neys from Breslau and Copenhagen to 
Paris and Balmoral, he may open the way 
for the future solution of this momentous 


question, 
— 


PROHIBITION WOMEN INDIGNANT. 





Many women prohibitionists are indig 
nant at the omission of the suffrage plank 
from the national platform. Mrs. Ada H. 
Kepley writes editorially in the Friend of 
Home, Effingham, I11.: 

There are noble men in the Prohibition 
party, who regret as keenly as any woman 
ean the elimination of the woman's suf- 
frage plank fromthe National Prohibition 
party platform, and who have the full 
confidence of Prohibition women. But 
these good men may as well know the 
temper of the women who helped build 
the Prohibition party, and see to it 
that the element in it which rejects the 
women’s wish is either educated up to 
the proper standard, or eliminated from 
control in platform-making, if they ex- 
pect the enthusiastic support of Prohibi- 
tion women. Women will no longer sub- 
mit to this sort of treatment by the Na- 
tional Prohibition party. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 





There was never a period when the 
famous White Mountains offered more 
inducements to the tourist or mountain- 
climber than at the present, for nature's 
manipulation of the mountain foliage is 
fast reaching that stage which is marvel- 
lously pleasing tothe eye; whilethe mani- 
fold attractions included in Northern New 
Hampshire never fail to interest one. 

As has been the custom for some years 
at this season of the year, the Boston & 
Maine Railroad places on sale reduced-rate 
tickets to the leading mountain points, 
The interval during which these low rates 
will be in effect extends from Sept. 10, 
with one or two exceptions, until the 10th 
of October. At Fabyan’s and Bethlehem 
Junction, reduced rates will also be in 
effect to all principal resorts, and the 
privilege of stopping over will be granted 
at points north of Plymouth or North 
Conway. 

The mountain hotels will give reduced 
rates during the autumn months, and full 
information can be obtained at the various 
station ticket offices of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, or at the Boston city 
ticket office, 322 Washington St., corner 
of Milk St. 

——o——__ 

To go through the “Beautiful Deerfield 
Valley”? and the famous Hoosac Tunnel 
on the Fitchburg Railroad excursion, of 
Sept. 26, will cost you but $2.00. Special 
train leaves Union Station, Causeway St., 
Boston, at 8.15 A. M. 
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the phrase, make the hero of the story. 
This double-headed hero, known ¢s Gui- 
seppe and Marco, is mixed up in the most 
perplexing way, and the confusion is only 
explained in time for the tinal curtain. 
The libretto, as a whole, ranks with the 
best work done by Gilbert as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s colaborateur. The musie is in 
Sullivan’s best vein. The cast makes a 
heavy demand upon the principal. of the 
Castle Square company, as it introduces 
te Misses Clara Lane, Laura Millard, 


Rose Leighto , Bertha Lehman, Laura 
Rudisill and Bertha Davis. Messrs. W. 


H Clarke, J. F. Hanshue, Oscar Girard, 
~tanley Feleh, Edgar Temple, J. K. Mur- 
ray, L ndsey Morrison, Charles Holly and 
Charles Scribner. The opera s announcéd 
for but a single week, and will be followed 
by “Nanon.”’ 
a 

BoWDOIN SQuanrk.—-A new star and a 
new play come to the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre next week. The former is 
Thomas E, Shea, who, although a favorite 
throughout New England and in the West 
and South where he has been playing to 
packed houses for several seasons, has 
never made a regular appearance in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Sheais said to possess unusual 
magnetism and intelligence. He is a 
native of Cambridge, and he numbers 
many friends in that city and Boston. 
Mayors Quincy and Bancroft and represen- 
tatives of the governments of both cities 
will occupy boxes on the opening night. 
The ‘Man-o’-Wars-Man” is said to be 
one of the must exciting plays seen for 
several seasons. Wherever presented, it 
has roused enthusiasm. Elaborate new 
scenery has been prepared for it, including 
scenes at Honolulu, the Rock of Gibraltar 
and Nicaragua. ‘There are also many 
novel stage effects, the principal one of 
which is an actual sea fight in the last 
act between the warships New Orleans 
and Scorpion. Both vessels are in plain 
view. The spectators watch with breath- 
less interest the progress of the combat 
until finally the after los- 
ing her masts, sinks beneath the waves. 
This marine set-to is said to be one of the 
triumphs of modern mechanical stage in- 
vention. 


Scorpion, 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appuinted 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, JAN. 12, 1801. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 


MESSRs. 


others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as weil as to 
families. 


Yours respectfully, 
T. D. Witney & Co. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 








INSIST on having ‘‘ Knitted Table Padding. 

Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 





C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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